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COSTUME. 


CHEVALIER  ST.  PIERRE,  and  all  the  Officers— Dragoon’s 
Uniforms  (all  alike.) 

PAUL — Light  blue  surtout ;  frilled  shirt  collar;  black  belt;  white 
trousers  ;  shoes  ;  crimson  velvet  cap,  with  gold  band  and  tassel ;  curl¬ 
ed  flaxen  wig. 

MONSIEUR  ZEPHYR — Small  greycoat;  dingy  satin  waistcoat ; 
tight  grey  pantaloons  ;  pumps;  hair  powdered. 

JOB — Brown  coat;  flowered  waistcoat;  red  knee  breeches  ;  long 
leather  gaiters,  (worn  for  2d  act.) 

TOBIE — Blue  coat;  apron,  &c.  &c. 

THE  SUPERIOR  OP  THE  CONVENT— Drab  Nun’s  dress. 

SISTER  VINA1GRE— The  same. 

MADAM  BRAVURA— Pink  silk  pelisse;  white  bonnet  and 
feathers. 

MI  MI,  and  all  the  Boarders — White  muslin  frocks;  blue 
bands  ;  and  the  hair  dressed  alike;  all  with  white  handkerchiefs. 

BABET — French  soubretie. 


RELATIVE  POSITIONS,  EXITS,  &c. 

R.,  means  Right;  L.,  Left;  R.  H.,  Right  Hand;  L.H.,  Left  Hand; 
C.,  Centre;  S.  E.,  (or  2  E.,)  Second  Entrance;  U.  E.,  Upper  Entrance; 
M.  D.,  Middle  Door;  F.,  the  Flat;  D.  F.,  Door  in  Flat;  R.  C., 
Right  of  Centre;  L.  C.,  Le:t  of  Centre. 

R*  R.  C.  C.  L.  C.  L. 

***  The  reader  is  supposed  to  be  upon  the  Stage,  facing  the  audience. 


ACT  I.— SCENE  I. 

A  Convent  Garden ;  a  wall  at  the  hack ;  to  the  right ,  a  little 
green  door  ;  Jlowers,  espaliers,  Sec.,  on  the  walls  ;  hedges , 
orange  trees ,  #c.,  fyc., ;  gar  den- seats  and  benches  about 
r''  the  stage  ;  a  large  gate-hell  near  the  door,  on  the  r.  h. 

Job,  the  Convent  gardener,  discovered  examining  a  snare. 

Job.  Nothing  yet — the  snare  has  not  yet  been  touched— 
never  mind  ;  I  shall  soon  catch  something,  either  by  the  neck 
or  the  leg.  Ha  !  ha  !  what  a  capital  thought  it  was  of  mine* 
to  be  sure.  Job,  says  I  to  myself,  1  am  certain  some  auda¬ 
cious  male  creature  dares  to  introduce  himself  into  this  con¬ 
vent  garden,  and  in  so  doing  must  come  over  that  wall  ;  so, 
says  1  to  myself — Job,  you  shall  set  a  snare  and  catch  the 
monster,  and  I  shall  have  him  yet — I’m  sure  of  it.  What 
can  he  come  for  ?  not  for  the  currants,  nor  the  green  plumbs  ; 
for  none  of  them  have  been  missed.  To  be  sure,  our  goose¬ 
berry-bushes  have  been  stripped  lately,  and  now  I  suppose 
he  wants  to  begin  upon  the  cherries — 1  don’t  mean  those  on 
the  trees,  but  those  that  grow  between  noses  and  chins — the 
cherry-lips.  Ha  !  ha  !  we  have  plenty  of  them  within  these 

walls — all  so  fresh,  so  ripe,  and  so - Oh,  what  temptations 

I  do  resist !  when  I  see  them  all  about  me,  wherever  I  go, 
looking  so  plump  and  pulpy,  and  really  asking  to  be  bit.  Oh  ! 
good  gracious  !  well,  I  hope  I  shall  have  my  reward,  some 
time  or  other,  for  my  virtue.  I’ll  examine  the  ground  under 
the  wall  ;  perhaps  1  may  trace  the  fellow’s  footsteps.  Ah  ! 
here’s  one  ;  it’s  not  a  woman’s  footmark  !  I’ll  swear  it’s  not 
— women  don’t  wear  iron-heels  ;  and  here’s  the  mark  of  one, 
I’m  sure  :  it  seems  to  belong  to  a  soldier’s  foot. 

Chevalier  St.  Pierre  appears,  looking  over  the  wall;  and 
as  Job  is  stooping  to  examine  the  foot -print,  the  Chevalier 
leaps  on  his  back ,  and  from,  thence  to  the  ground. 

Job.  (  falling)  Murder  !  murder  ! 
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St.  Pierre.  The  gardener  !  the  devil  ! 

Job.  Yes,  it  is — the  devil.  Murder!  Vade  retro  Satan  as  f 

St.  P.  Hush!  look  at  me;  I  am  not  the  gentleman  you 
took  me  for. 

Job.  ( looking  at  him )  An’t  you  ?  Oh  !  I  see  you  are  not ; 
but  you  have  boots  and  iron-heels — and  you  are  a  soldier — 
and  a  more  dangerous  personage  here,  even  than  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  himself  could  be. 

St.  P.  Answer  me  quickly. 

Job.  Answer  me  quickly  !  What  business  have  you  here  ? 
Answer  me  quickly  and  categorically. 

St.  P.  I  am  the  Chevalier  St.  Pierre,  captain  of  dragoons. 

Job.  And  you  have  come  here  after  the  women  :  i’ll  alarm 
the  convent. 

St.  P.  Hush  !  I  am  here  to  see  my  wife. 

Job.  Your  wife  ! 

St  P.  Yes;  Julia  St.  Pierre. 

Job.  What,  Miss  St.  Pierre,  as  she’s  called  ?  Well,  if  she’s 
your  wife,  she’s  a  funny  article. 

St.  P.  Her  friends  were  so  inhuman  as  to  tear  her  from 
me  but  an  hour  after  our  marriage,  and  shut  her  up  in  this 
convent. 

Job.  Lord  !  Wasn’t  you  vexed? 

St.  P.  This  cursed  convent - 

Job.  Hush  !  man :  you  mustn’t  swear. 

St.  P.  And  I  have  been  striving  in  vain  for  these  three 
davs  to  see  her - - 

y 

Job.  And  treading  on  my  beds,  here — and  leaving  the  marks 
of  your  iron-heels  behind  you.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  I  knew 
there  was  nonsense  sroinc  on. 

St.  P.  My  friend,  my  dear  friend - * 

Job.  Not  quite  so  familiar,  if  you  please  :  I  am  the  head 
gardener  here,  and  not  to  be  approached  but  with  respect. 

St.  P.  (Aside)  And  a  little  money — there,  (showing  a 
purse,)  take  that,  Monseigneur. 

Job.  With  pleasure,  mon  Marquis.  (Puts  it  in  his  pocket.) 

St.  P.  Let  be  but  see  my  wife — let  me  but  speak  to  her _ 

and  you  shall  have  treble  the  amount  which  is  in  that  purse. 

Job.  Natural  as  your  request  may  be,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it 
is  quite  impracticable.  J 

St.  P.  How  ? 

Job.  Not.  a  man  has  ever  been  known  to  penetrate  this 
abode  of  innocence  but  myself  and  two  others. 
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$ 't.  P.  And  who  are  they  ? 

Job.  One  is  Monsieur  Zephyr,  who  instructs  the  young 

ladies  in  ease  and  elegance  ;  and  the  other  is - 1  don’t  know 

what  he  is - he’s  not  a  man,  and  not  exactly  a  boy  ;  but 

we  call  him  Poll. 

St.  P.  Who  is  Poll  ? 

Job.  Did  you  never  hear  of  our  Poll  ?  the  parrot,  bless 
you!  W  e  were  such  friends ;  he  used  to  bite  my  fingers, 
and  chatter  to  me  for  an  hour  together  ;  he  knew  all  the  can¬ 
ticles  by  heart;  the  names  of  all  the  ladies;  and  they  used  to 
flock  round  him  and  cram  him  with  sweetmeats.  Oh !  they 
were  all  so  fond  of  him  ! 

St.  P.  Of  a  parrot  ? 

Job.  Yes,  for  they  had  no  other  bird  to  play  with;  and 
when  he  died - 

St.  P.  He  is  dead,  then  ? 

Job.  Yes,  he  died  of  indigestion,  like  a  true  son  of  the 
Church.  There’s  his  tomb :  I  verily  believe  all  the  young 
ladies  wrould  have  fretted  themselves  into  consumptions,  and 
have  followed  him,  had  they  not  met  with  another  Poll. 

St.  P.  Another  parrot  ! 

Job.  Not  a  parrot,  but  a  boy — the  Superior’s  nephew.  His 
mother  sent  him  here  to  have  him  educated  in  innocence,  and 
brought  up  as  pure  and  as  virtuous  as  a  girl,  because  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  sad  rake,  and  the  poor  mamma  feared  that  the  son 
might,  when  he  grew  up,  follow  in  his  papa’s  steps. 

St.  P.  A  new  Achilles  at  Sycros. 

Job.  And  the  young  fellow  has,  indeed,  been  educated  in 
innocence ;  for  I  really  think  he  don’t  know  whether  he  is  a 
boy  or  a  girl. 

St.  P.  But  what  has  this  boy  to  do  with  a  dead  parrot  ? 

Job.  Don’t  you  perceive  ?  he  arrived  here  a  few  days  after 
■the  death  of  Poll,  and  the  young  ladies  resolved  to  give  him 
the  name  of  the  dear  deceased.  And  now  he’s  quite  as  much 
their  pet  as  ever  the  parrot  was — for  they  kiss  him  and  coax 
him,  and  stuff  him  with  sweetmeats  to  such  a  degree,  that  I 
expect  a  fit  of  indigestion  will  carry  him  off  also,  if  he  stays 
here  much  longer.  But  you  have  kept  me  chattering,  when 
I  should  be  attending  to  the  garden  !  Please  to  go,  for  if  you 
should  be  discovered,  there  would  be  a  rare  disturbance. 

St.  P.  (Taking  a  letter  from  his  pocket)  If  1  cannot  see 
my  wife,  will  you  deliver  this  letter  to  her  ? 

Job.  Bless  you,  do  you  know  what  you  ask  ? 
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St.  P.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  giving  here  these  roses— 
(. Plucks  some  roses  from  a  tree.)  Y ou  need  not  say  who 
sent  them. 

Job.  I  can’t  refuse  to  do  that,  certainly. . 

St.  P.  Stop!  the  heat  of  your  hand  will  wither  the  flow¬ 
ers,  and  the  thorns  may  prick  your  fingers. 

,i  Job.  I’ll  cut  them  off. 

St.  P.  YTou  needn’t  do  that.  I’ll  wrap  this  paper  round  the 
stems  ( folding  the  letter  round  the  stems  of  the  roses.) 

Job.  A  very  good  idea. 

St.  P.  Be  certain  that  you  give  them  to  her  just  as  I  have 
given  them  to  you — and  with  the  paper,  because  I  would  not 
have  her  sweet  fingers  torn  for  worlds. 

Job.  I’ll  take  care. 

St.  P.  And  now  let  me  give  you  a  word  of  advice,  when 
you  are  laying  in  watch  to  take  any  one- - 

Job.  Well? 

St.  P.  YTou  should  crouch  under  the  wall,  because  a  person 
in  looking  over  might  see  you.  You  should  stoop  thus — 
[Placing  Job's  back  against  the  wall.)  Don’t  you  understand  ? 

Job.  Yes — and  then — 

St.  P.  Why  then,  it's  not  only  handy  to  assist  a  person  in 
getting  over  the  wall,  but  it’s  convenient,  when  he  wants  to  go 
back  again  —  (Puls  his  fool  on  Jon’s  back  and  mounts  the  wall.) 

St.  P.  Ha,  ha  !  Adieu,  Job  !  Adieu  !  (He  disappears.) 

Job.  I  wish  I  may  die,  but  he  has  made  a  nice  convenience 
of  me  and  my  back.  Ha  !  ha  !  that  I  should  think  myself  to 
be  a  gardener  for  a  dozen  years  or  so,  and  then  turn  out  to  be 
merely  a  ladder.  Well,  really,  that  dragoon  is  a  very  hand¬ 
some  man.  I  haven’t  seen  such  a  fine  fellow  for  many  a  day, 
except  myself.  It’s  quite  a  treat  to  look  at  a  tall  man  now, 
especially  as,  for  whole  weeks  together,  1  see  nothing  but  wo¬ 
men — here  comes  one,  at  last — thought  I  shouldn’t  be  long  in 
peace.  This  is  Miss  V  inaigre,  the  under  governess  ;  she’s  a 
perfect  Cerberus  ;  does  nothing  but  watch  and  torment  the 
poor  young  girls  from  morning  till  night. 

Enter  Sister  Vinaigre,  r.  h.  s.  e. 

S.  V.  Job!  Job!  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  for  don’t 
you  know  that  you  have  to  go  to  the  town  to-day  for  the 
week’s  provisions. 

Job.  Well,  but  I  must  wash  and  shave  myself  first. 

S.  V.  Then  go  along,  Sir,  and  don’t  be  wasting  your  time 

here. 
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Job.  Well,  I  am  going,  sister  Vinaigre.  i  must  deliver 
these  roses  to  the  dragoon’s  wife  before  I  go. — (Aside) 

S.  V.  Are  you  not  gone,  sir  ? 

Job.  How  can  I  be  gone,  if  I’m  still  here. 

S.  V.  Insolent  fellow  ! 

Job.  (Aside.) — Horrid  old  woman  !  [Exit,  r.  h. 

The  gate  bell  rings. 

S.  V.  Ah,  there  is  Monsieur  Zephyr,  our  dancing  master. — 
(She  opens  the  little  green  door  at  the  back  ;  Zephyr  enters.) 

Zep.  Ah,  my  darling  Cunegonde — ( going  to  embrace  her.) 

<S.  V.  Imprudent  !  What  would  you  do  ? 

Zep.  Press  thee  to  my  bosom,  sweetest. 

S.  V.  You  might  be  seen. 

Zep.  Well !  you  have  not  taken  your  vows — you  are  at 
liberty. 

S.  V.  Consider  my  situation. 

Zep.  Your  situation. 

S.  V.  Of  under  governess  here.  Were  it  whispered  that  I 
encouraged  a  clandestine  attachment — 

Zep.  Nobody  would  believe  it.  The  respect  with  which 
you  are  looked  upon  would  kick  such  a  suspicion  into  invisi¬ 
ble  air  ; — but  oh,  Cunegonde,  if  the  profession  of  a  dancing 
master  were  but  a  little  more  lucrative,  I  could  call  thee  all  my 
own.  Oh,  the  days  when  I  danced  at  the  Opera  ! 

S'.  V.  How  handsome  you  must  have  looked. 

Zep.  Magnificent  !  Think  of  my  velvet  cap  and  feathers  ! 

jS.  V.  Beautiful  ! 

Zep.  My  satin  tunic  ! 

S.  V.  Elegant. 

Zep.  My  pink  legs  ! 

S’.  V.  Oh  ! 

Zep.  And  my  pirouette.  Had  you  but  known  me  then, 
Cunegonde,  and  had  been  a  Marchioness,  what  a  delicious  life 
would  have  been  ours. 

S.  V.  And  why  did  you  leave  the  Opera  ? 

Zep.  The  principal  dancer  was  jealous  of  my  calf.  We 
quarrelled — we  met.  I  shot  him  in  his  tendon  Achilles,  and 
was  compelled  to  fly.  I  returned  to  Nevers,  here,  my  native 
place,  was  appointed  professor  of  dancing  to  the  boarders  of 
the  convent  of  St.  Eloi,  and  then  commenced  our  delicate  in¬ 
tercourse — our  blissful  pas  de  deux — (putting  his  arm  round 
her  waist.) 

S.  V.  Be  quiet,  Oscar.  Oscar,  now.  (Bell  rings.) 
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Zep.  There’s  that  dreadful  bell. 

S.  V.  ’Tis  the  commencement  of  the  boarders’  play  hours. 
Zep.  How  disagreeable  ! — never  can  we  meet  without  in¬ 
terruption.  How  can  I  endure  this  life  of  torture  ?  this - 

S.  V.  Calm  your  emotions  !  here  is  that  which — ( gives  him 
a  key ) — will  remove  all  our  little  annoyances. 

Zep.  Ah  !  the  key  of  the  garden-gate,  that  so  long  I  have 

implored  you  to  grant  me - 

S.  V.  Is  at  length  yours  ;  it  is  a  duplicate  key.  To-night, 

at  nine,  when  all  are  asleep - 

Zep.  I  will  be  awake. — ( Loud  laughing  of  girls  heard  with¬ 
out.) — They  come — adieu,  Cunegonde  ! — at  nine. 

S.  V.  I  shall  be  there. 

Zep.  One  embrace  ! 

S.  V.  It  must  not  be - 

Zep.  But  one - 

S.  V.  For  shame,  Oscar. — ( He  embraces  her  ;  she  runs  off, 
r.  h.  ;  he  dances  a  step  or  two ,  turns  a  pirouette ,  and  the  girls 
enter — Mimi,  Zoe,  Emma,  Lison,  Dorothee,  Lucie,  Jacque¬ 
line,  Gertrude,  Adeline,  and  Boarders .) 

CONCERTED  PIECE. 

All  {but.  Emma  )  Come  hither,  come — come  hither,  come  — 

Little  girls  and  ladies  ; 

Of  fun 

Who  afraid  is  7 
None. 

School  hours  are  past. 

Play  time’s  here  at  last. 

Ha  !  ha  !— Ha  !  ha !— Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Mimi.  Tho’  from  stupid  lessons  free, 

Our  dancing  master  see; 

Wf.o  is  here  to  teach  us  grace — 

Every  lady  to  her  place — 

And  be  careful  to  mark  each  instruction. 

Emma,  with  a  book.  Will  this  hubbub  never  cease  7J 

Pray,  allow  a  moment’s  peace, 

For  clearly  I  foresee 
It  such  giddy  gills  you  be, 

A  ou  will  surely  be  led  to  destruction. 

Ad.  Pla  !  ha!  ha  ! 

f Mimi.  None  to  look  at  her,  I’m  sure, 

Ere  would  think  she’s  so  demure. 

AU.  None  to  look,  &c. 

School  hours  are  past,  &c., 

Zep.  Oh,  my  poor  distracted  head  !  if  my  heels  possess  any 
sympathy  for  it,  I  shall  not  bo  able  to  teach  a  step  to-day. 
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What  a  clatter!  Silence,  silence,  ladies,  I  beg.  You  may 
laugh  at  Miss  Emma,  it '  you  please,  but  she  is  an  example  for 
you  all.  Look  at  her  ;  though  she  is  reading,  see  how  she 
turns  out  her  toes.  But  where  is  the  queen  of  the  convent, 
Madame  Julia? 

Mind.  There  she  is,  walking  about  with  Job,  who  has  just 
given  her  some  roses.  Ah,  since  Emma  and  Julia  have  been 
married,  one  is  always  reading,  and  the  other  gathering  flow¬ 
ers.  They  never  play  with  us  now — never  skip,  never  jump, 
never  play  at  marbles. 

Zep.  Y  ou  would  like  to  be  married,  no  doubt,  Miss  ? 

Mimi.  Indeed,  I  should;  I’d  give  all  the  money  I  have 
saved  for  the  last  year  for  a  husband. 

Zep.  Continue  saving  for  six  or  seven  years  longer,  and 
then  you  may  buy  one  very  reasonably. 

Mind.  Six  or  seven  years  !  I  shall  never  have  patience  to 
wait  all  that  time.  Do  you  know  that  I’m  sixteen  ? 

Zep.  Yes,  Miss  ;  and  you  are  not  yet  perfect  in  your  third 
position.  You  carry  yourself  very  ungracefully  ;  and  if  you 
don’t  improve  shortly,  I  must  give  you  up  !  And  you,  Miss 
Zoe,  you  little  monkey,  if  you  titter  at  me  in  that  manner,  I’ll 
slap  your  face. 

A /l.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Zep.  Silence  !  are  you  aware  what  frights  you  all  are,  stand¬ 
ing  with  your  shoulders  up  like  a  troop  of  hunchbacks  ?  Look 
at  me — ( erecting  his  chest.)  There  !  here’s  a  model  for  you — 
upright  as  a  Corinthian  column.  Miss  Dorothee,  stand  up'; 
— stand  up  in  this  manner,  or  I’ll  pinch  you  black  and  blue. 
Now,  follow  me,  and  commence  your  daily  lessons  ;  follow 
Miss  Mimi,  one  by  one,  in  a  straight  line — ( placing  them  in  a 
line  across  the  stage.)  Keep  the  line ;  if  you  don’t,  I’ll  throw 
a  piece  of  paper  at  you.  Follow  me;  chassez,  en  avant,  re¬ 
tire,  and  chassez  forward. 

Music. — Zephyr,  at  the  head  of  them,  dances  the  steps  he  has 
described,  and  is  then  followed,  r.  h.  s.  e.,  by  all  the  girls 
dancing  the  same  steps.  When  they  are  of ,  Emma  immcdi 
ately  returns,  meeting  Julia,  who  enters  r.  h.  u.  e.  with  the 
roses  in  her  hand, gathered  by  St.  Pierre,  and  the  note  open. 
Mimi  shortly  afterwards  returns  to  listen,  r.  u.  s.  e. 

Julia.  My  dear  Emma,  how  anxiously  I  have  waited  to  find 
you  alone.  I  have  such  news  to  tell  you — such  a  secret ! 
Emma.  A  secret ! 

Mimi.  A  secret. !  pray,  let  me  hear  it. 
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Jul.  Why  are  you  here,  Miss  ? 

Mimi.  To  listen  to  your  secret. 

Jul.  Go  and  attend  to  your  lesson. 

Emma.  Nay,  nay,  let  her  remain  ;  Mimi  loves  us,  and  we 
may  rely  upon  her  discretion. 

Mimi.  That’s  a  dear.  I’ll  give  you  such  a  kiss,  by-and-bye. 

Jul.  Is  no  one  listening  ? 

Mimi.  None  but  Emma  and  I. 

Jul.  Do  you  know  that  Job  has  given  me  these  roses,  and 
round  their  stems  was  wrapped  a  note,  and  that  note  was  from 
my  husband. 

Emma.  From  your  husband  ? 

Mimi.  Oh,  how  pretty — how  delightful  ! 

Jul.  Hush  ! 

Emma.  My  husband  has  not  written  to  me  ! 

Jul.  But  they  are  in  the  same  regiment,  you  know  ;  and 
are  as  inseparable  as  we  are  ;  so  much  so,  that  one  letter  al¬ 
most  answers  for  both.  Now,  my  husband  tells  me  that  they 
think  of  us  every  minute,  every  second  ;  that  they  are  miser¬ 
able  without  us  ;  that  they  can  neither  eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  ride, 
nor  walk,  without  our  being  present  to  their  thoughts — and 
that  they  can  no  longer  live  without  us. 

Emma.  Well? 

Mimi.  How  interesting  ! 

Jul.  And  they  are  determined  to — 

Mimi.  j  Do  what  ? 

Jul.  ( mysteriously .) — Take  us  away. 

Both.  Take  us  awray. 

Mimi.  How  delightful !  I  always  did  long  to  elope  *,  I  shall 
be  taken  away,  how  delighful  to  be  sure. 

Jul.  No,  no,  Mimi;  'tis  only  Emma  and  I — not  you. 

Mim  i.  No ! 

Jul.  You  have  not  a  husband,  you  know. 

Mimi.  But  can’t  they  bring  one  with  them  ? 

Emma.  How  absurd  you  talk  ! 

Mimi.  Oh  !  oh  ! — {crying) — What  a  miserable  little  crea¬ 
ture  I  am. 

Jul.  Don’t  weep,  Mimi. 


Emma.  Silence,  child  !  what  means  do  they  intend  to  use  ? 

Jul.  That  they  scarcely  know  themselves,  but  we  are  to  be 
always  looking  for  them — always  understanding  hints  and 
looks  that  may  be  intended  for  us — by  people  that  will  be  sent 
here  to  aid  us— (Laughing  heard  without.) 
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Mi  mi.  Ah  !  here  comes  my  pet — indeed,  the  pet  of  us  all 
— our  little  Poll,  bless  his  heart ! 

Laughing  repealed  ;  Paul  runs  on,  followed  by  all  the  girls. 

Paul.  Leave  me  alone — pray,  leave  me  alone  ;  I  am  tired 
of  playing  with  you,  indeed  I  am  !  Will  you  leave  me  alone, 
I  say  ? 

All  the  Ladies.  Ah  !  little  Poll. 

Paul.  I  won’t  be  called  Poll — my  name  is  Paul,  I  tell  you. 
If  you  push  me  about  any  more,  I’ll  fly  into  a  passion  and 
frighten  you. — ( They  take  hold  of  him  ;  he  shakes  them  off.) 
— Leave  me  alone,  do  ! 

CONCERTED  PIECE. 

All  the  Girls.  Why  do  you  fly  from  us,  pretty  Poll  1 

W hat  is  the  matter  1  and  why  so  cross  1 

Paul.  You  know  that  I  hate  the  name  of  Poll, 

To  guess  why  you  call  me  so  I’m  at  a  loss. 

Mini.  Come  with  me,  I’ve  sweetmeats  plenty, 

Cakes  and  plumbs  and  kisses  twenty. 

Paul.  Pray  And  some  one  else  to  share  ’em, 

As  for  kisses,  I  can’t  bear  ’em. 

Mimi.  Do  not  snap  and  quarrel  so, 

Won’t  you  come  now'? 

Paul.  No,  no,  no.^ 

All.  Why  do  you  fly  from  us,  pretty  Poll  1 
What  is  the  matter  1  and  why  so  cross  'I 

Paul ,  at  the  same  time. 

You  know  that  I  hate  the  name  of  Poll. 

To  guess  why  you  call  me  so  I’m  at  a  loss. 

Zoe.  I’ve  gathered  flowers,  all  for  you — 

Lilies  fresh,  and  fill’d  with  dew. 

Paul.  Flowers  filled  with  dew  I  hate, 

And  lilies  I  abominate. 

Zoe.  Do  not  snap  and  quarrel  so, 

Come  with  me,  Pet. 

Paul.  No,  no,  no  ! 

All.  Why  do  you  fly  from  us,  pretty  Poll  1  &cc.f  &c.,  <Scc. 

Paul.  This  is  insupportable — it  is,  indeeed. 

Jul.  Why  do  you  torment  the  boy  in  this  way  ? 

Paul.  Don’t  torment  the  boy  so.  Do  pray  speak  to  them, 
Madame  Julia.  I  never  know  a  moment’s  peace,  for  they  are 
continually  wanting  to  kiss  me,  and  I’m  sick  of  it ;  besides,  it 
spoils  my  hair,  and  makes  me  so  untidy  ;  and  to-day  I  hate 
it  worse  than  ever.  ,  g 
Mimi.  Why,  dear  9  J 
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Paul.  Because  I  have  had  no  breakfast. 

Mimi.  Run,  and  get  him  some  apricot  jelly. 

Zoe .  And  some  chesnuts. 

Mimi.  And  biscuits,  and  almond  cakes,  and  raspberry  jam. 

Girls.  No  breakfast!  dear,  what  a  shame  ! 

Paul.  My  aunt,  the  Superior,  says  that  I’m  getting  too 
fat,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  eat  and  drink  so  much  ;  and  then 
when  I  was  called  to  breakfast,  1  found  nothing  but  a  large 
piece  of  dry  bread,  but  I  wouldn’t  touch  it — I  only  made  be¬ 
lieve  to  eat  it.  Look,  says  I  to  the  Superior — only  look  there, 
ma’am — there’s  a  large  blue  bottle  !  She  turned  her  head  to 
look — the  window  was  open,  and  out  went  the  dry  bread  into 
the  garden.  Wasn’t  that  clever  ? 

Girls.  Oh,  beautiful ! 

Mimi.  Talented  little  rogue  ! 

Zoe.  A  little  darling  ! 

Mimi.  I  must  have  a  kiss. 

Paul.  You  shan’t — and  1  won’t  be  pulled  about;  besides, 
I've  had  no  sleep. 

Mimi.  No  sleep  !  did  the  chesnuts  lay  heavy  ? 

Paul,  No — the  bed  was  hard.  The  Superior  would  insist 
upon  my  sleeping  in  the  old  pavilion  by  myself ;  a  dull, 
frightful  place,  with  a  bed  in  it  as  hard  as  stone  ;  besides,  T 
don’t  like  sleeping  alone — I’m  always  frightened. 

Mimi.  And  very  natural,  too. 

Paul.  And  then  my  aunt  flew  into  a  rage  with  me. 

Mimi.  For  what  ? 

Paul.  Because  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  your 
dormitory. 

All.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Mimi.  Well,  and  what  are  you  laughing  at  ?  I’m  sure  it’s 
very  natural  ;  it  s  a  shame  to  sutler  such  a  poor  little  fellow 
to  sleep  by  himself. 

he-enter  the  iwo  girls,  with  a  basket  full  of  sweetmeats. 

Mimi.  Ah  !  here’s  some  breakfast  for  him.  Now,  Poll,  sit 
down;  bring  him  a  chair.  ( They  bring  forward  a  little 
green  garden-chair ;  Mimi  spreads  every  thing  out  on  the 
ground ,  all  the  girls  kneeling  and  attendijig  to  him.) 

Mimi.  There,  eat  some  jelly - 

Zoe.  There’s  biscuits - 

Lucie.  Here’s  some  milk - 

Mimi,  Now,  eat  a  spoonful  of  jam - 
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Zoe.  Now  take  some  nuts.  (Paul  eats  heartily ,  and  speaks 
with  his  mouth  full.) 

Paul.  Not  so  fast — not  so  fast ;  I  shall  be  choked.  Oh! 
oh  ! 

Mimi.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

All.  Oh,  he’s  choking! 

Paul,  it’s  gone.  Oh,  there  was  something  so  hard  in  my 
throat ! 

Mimi.  Instead  of  a  nut,  I  must  have  given  him  a  marble  : 
never  mind — drink  a  little  milk,  it  won’t  hurt  you. 

Jul.  Hush  !  here  comes  the  Superior. 

Mimi.  Clear  away — clear  away. 

Zoe.  Put  it  all  in  the  basket - 

Mimi.  And  hide  it  under  the  garden-chair. 

Zoe  and  Lucie.  Quick  !  quick  ! 

All  the  girls  pick  up  the  eatables,  put  them  away  in  the  bas¬ 
ket,  and  conceal  it  under  the  garden-chairs.  Enter  the 

Superior,  r.  h.,  followed  by  Sister  Vinaigre. 

S.  V.  There,  madam,  didn’t  I  tell  you  so  ?  did  not  I  say  you 
would  hnd  him  here,  surrounded  by  the  girls,  and  devouring 
all  sorts  of  trash.  They  will  make  the  poor  boy  look  as  yel¬ 
low  as  a  guinea. 

Sup.  I  will  not  have  him  eat  so  much. 

Mimi.  La,  madam  !  I’m  sure  he’s  only  had  a  little  bit  of 
sugar — so  big. 

Sup.  Sugar  !  that  is  the  way  you  killed  your  parrot.  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  forbid  him  the  garden,  in  future. 

Mimi.  And  then  we  shall  all  die  with  ennui. 

A  Nun  enters,  r.  h.,  with  a  letter. 

Nun.  A  letter  for  you,  madame. 

Sup.  [Opening  letter.)  ’Tis  from  my  sister. 

Paul.  From  my  mother  ! 

Sup.  [Reading.)  “  My  dear  sister,  my  boy  has  now  been 
under  your  care  nearly  two  months,  and  I  am  anxious  once 
more  to  see  him - ” 

Paul.  Is  my  mother  coming  here,  then  ?  [All  the  girls 
listen.) 

Sup.  “As  to-morrow  is  my  birth-day,  I  shall  not  be  happy 
unless  he  passes  it  with  me,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  he 
shall  return  to  the  convent.” 

Girls,  [murmuring.)  Oh  !  dear — dear  oh  ! 

Sup.  Silence,  I  desire- - “  Tell  the  coachman  of  Nevers 
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to  take  charge  of  him,  and  his  nurse  shall  meet  him  on  the 
road.” 

Mimi.  Don’t  let  him  go,  he’ll  be  killed. 

Zoe.  Say  he  is  ill. 

M/mi.  No,  say  he  is  dead. 

All.  Say  he  is  dead — say  he  is  dead. 

T  Paul.  Oh,  no  !  I  wont  be  dead  to  please  any  body.  I  long 
to  see  a  little  of  the  world,  and  I  will  go. 

Mimi.  You  little  ungrateful  monkey - 

All.  To  wish  to  leave  us.  Ah  !  ah  !  {They  point  at  him.) 

Sup.  He  shall  not  be  trusted  with  the  coachman.  Job  is 
going  to  the  town  for  provisions,  he  shall  take  charge  of 
him.  Sister  Yinaigre,  look  up  al!  Paul’s  things;  put  them 
in  his  trunk,  and  see  that  nothing  be  mislaid  ;  and  send  Job 
hither. 

S.  V.  Yes,  madame.  [Exit, 

i  Mimi.  Our  little  pet  is  going  to  leave  us. 

All.  Poor  fellow  !  he’ll  be  killed — he’ll  never  come  back 
again. 

Paul.  Yes  I  will,  and  with  plenty  of  news  for  you  ;  and 
presents  and  stories;  and  then  I  shall  have  more  to  say  to 
you  than  ever. 

Enter  Job,  r.  h.,  dressed  for  travelling. 

Job.  Do  you  want  me,  madam  ? 

Sup.  Job,  you  are  a  trustworthy  and  faithful  servant. 

Job.  I  am,  madam. 

Sup.  You  are  to  accompany  Paul  to  his  mothe  \s  in  your 
way  to  town  ;  but  be  careful  of  him.  You  must  be  his  guide 
— his  mentor. 

Job.  Mentor  !  that  s  the  name  of  the  blind  man’s  dog  in 
the  village,  that  always  bites  my  leg. 

Sup.  His  nurse  will  meet  him  on  the  road,  then  you  must 
deliver  him  into  her  charge. 

Enter  Sister  Yinaigre  with  a  little  corded  trunk. 

S.  V.  Here’s  Paul’s  luggage,  ma’am;  and  the  Diligence 
to  town  is  now  waiting  outside  the  gate. 

Mimi.  Already  ? 

All.  So  soon  !  {taking  out  their  handkerchiefs  and  crying.) 

Paul.  Don  t  cry,  my  dear  sisters  ;  I  shall  cry  too,  to  see 
you  weep.  I  shall  come  back  again  safe,  depend  upon  it ; 
and  in  a  month  T  shall  be  grown  so,  that  you’ll  scarcely  know 
me  again.  Good  bye,  good  bye.  {  They  all  embrace  him.) 
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Job.  [Opening  ihe  little  gate .)  Come,  come,  the  coach  is 
ready,  and  I  am  waiting.  [The  roof  of  a  coach  appears 
above  the  wall.  A  Conductor  and  passengers  are  seen.) 

FINALE  AND  CRYING  CHORUS. 

Paul.  Good  bye,  sisters,  dry  your  tears, 

For  my  safety  have  no  fears; 

Think  of  me — I’ll  think  of  you. 

Mini.  Good  bye,  dear  Poll,  all  danger  fly, 

If  aught  should  happen  we  should  die', 

Or  know  not  what  to  do. 

All  the  Girls.  We  shall  ne’er  love  one  like  you  ; 

Oh,  oh,  oh !  what  shall  we  do  7 
Oh,  oh,  oh!  what  shall  we  do 7 

( The  Superior  embraces  Paul — Joe  urges  him  to  go.) 

Paul.  Good  bye,  sisters — dry  your  tears, 

For  my  safety  have  no  tears; 

Good  bye  !  Good  bye  ! 

Think  of  me — i’ll  think  of  you. 

All.  Good  bye. 

{'The  mvsic  continues.  A  Diligence  is  seen  outside  the  wall /  Paul  goes 
out  at  the  garden  gate  with  Job,  uihi.ch  is  immediately  closed  after  him.) 

All  Ihe  Girls.  We  shall  ne’er  love  one  like  you, 

Oh  oh.  oh  !  what  shall  we  do, 

Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

(Paul  and  Job  appear  on  ihe  roof  of  the  Diligence.  Paul  waves  his 

handkerchief.) 

Paul.  Good  bye  !  Good  bye ! 

(AH  the  girls  mount  upon  the  scats,  chairs,  tables ,  r.  h.  Warning  their 
handkerchiefs,  the  Superior  and  the  Governess  in  front,  waving 
theirs.  The  Diligence  starts ,  l.  h.) 

All.  Good  bye  ! 
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ACT  II. — SCENE  I. 

The  interior  of  the  Golden  Lion  at-  Nevers  j  tables,  chaii  s, 

A  screen ,  u.  e.  r.  h.  ;  Col.  Belair,  Capt.  Cannonade,  Capt. 
Achille,  Ensign  Bannier,  and  eight,  other  Officers ,  disco¬ 
vered,  drinking,  smoking,  dicing  and  card  playing.  Can¬ 
nonade  on  the  r.  h.,  smoking  and  drinking  by  himself ; 
Belair  at  a  small  table,  l.  h.,  leaning  his  head  upon  his 
hand  thoughtfully. 

Chorus.  Women,  gaming,  drinking, 

Are  the  soldier’s  due; 

And,  to  our  thinking, 

Pleasant  wages  too. 


Cannonade.  What  care  I  for  women  I 


They  may  be  divine  ; 

Give  me  a  bowl  to  swim  in, 
Filled  with  crimson  wine. 

Chorus. 

Women,  gaming,  &c. 

Belair. 

In  wine  I  see  no  pleasure, 

W oman  I  adore  ; 

Man’s  most  faithful  treasure 
A  loss  I  now  deplore. 

Chorus. 

Women,  gaming,  &. 

Cannonade.  Well,  Achille,  are  you  winning  ? 

Bannier.  The  poor  fellow  has  lost  twenty  Napoleons. 

Can.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  why  don’t  he  think  more  of  his  bottle, 
and  less  of  play  ? 

Achille.  Belair,  will  you  play  ? 

Can.  He  play!  Ha,  ha!  he’s  a  married  man,  and  must 
not.  Look  at  him  !  see  where  he  sits,  alone — neither  smok¬ 
ing,  drinking,  nor  playing  ;  but  thinking  only  of  his  wife,  I’ll 
be  sworn. 

Bel.  And  why  should  I  forget  her  ? — and  how  can  I  forget 
her,  when  I  adore  her  ?  none  of  you  know  what  a  charming 
woman  she  is!  It’s  barbarous — cruel! 

Can.  What’s  cruel  ? 

Bd.  That  she  should  be  separated  from  mo  and  confined  by 
her  friends  in  that  wretched  convent. 

Can.  Come,  come,  don  t  look  so  miserable  ;  if  you  won’t 
drink,  let  us  parade  the  town  and  give  the  women  a  treat ;  or 
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call  upon  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  and  inquire  when  the 
new  singer  from  Paris  is  to  appear. 

Bel.  Aye,  aye,  I  will — no,  I  won’t.  I  have  something  more 
important  to  think  of. — (Aside.) — I  must  endeavor  to  see  my 
wife  to-night. 

St.  P .  ( heard  without ,  singing)  “  Love  only  can  reward  me.” 

Bel.  Here  is  my  comrade  and  fellow  sufferer,  St.  Pierre. 
How  can  he  be  so  cheerful  away  from  the  woman  he  loves  ? 

Enter  St.  Pierre,  l.  h. 

St.  Pierre. — Song. 

In  the  gay  French  guards  a  soldier,  I 
But  live  for  love  and  glory  ; 

Resolved  for  fame  to  fight  or  die, 

And  gain  a  name  in  story. 

And  though  ’tis  sweet  to  hear  the  praise, 

My  countrymen  accord  me  ; 

Though  firm  my  heart,  and  good  my  pay, 

Love  only  can  reward  me. 

Cann.  Bravo !  you're  in  excellent  spirits,  St.  Pierre. 

St.  P.  Aye,  and  can  sing  you  a  dozen  more  of  our  dragoon 
ballads.  I  have  conveyed  a  note  to  my  wife,  have  seen  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  ;  and  the  new  singer  is  expected  here 
by  the  next  coach. 

Bel.  I  was  thinking,  St.  Pierre,  that  we  might  surprise  the 
convent  to-night,  and  carry  away  our  wives  at  once. 

St.  P.  But  the  walls  are  high,  my  dear  fellow  ;  the  doors 
of  the  house  locked  and  guarded  by  a  squadron  of  governess¬ 
es  who  never  sleep  ;  and  in  the  garden  are  traps  to  catch  in¬ 
truders  by  the  leg  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  stupidity  of  the  gard¬ 
ener,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Julia  has  received  my  letter, 
informing  her  that  we  intend  to  strike  some  decisive  blow 
that  shall  set  them  at  liberty. 

Bel.  Let  us  fire  the  convent  ! 

Si.  P.  My  dear  Belair,  you  are  too  hasty  ;  we  must  be 
cautious — we  must  be  wary  ;  but  come,  come,  some  wine  here 
- — that  will  inspire  us  with  brilliant  thoughts  and  bold  schemes. 
Waiters  !  Tobie  ! — champagne  here  ! — -champagne  ! 

Cann.  And  a  dozen  of  Tuscan  !  Montepulciano  ! - 

All.  Wine  !  wine  here. — (Torie  and  waiters  enter,  f.  e.  l. 
h.,  with  wine  and  glasses,  ivhichtlicy  lay  upon  the  tables ,  and 
exeunt.] 

St.  P.  Fill,  soldiers,  fill;  and  now,  Cannonade,  my  true 
friend  and  water-hater,  chaunt  your  Bacchanalian  in  praise  of 
your  Tuscan  wine — listen,  dragoons,  listen. 
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Cannonade. — Song. 

(The  words  from  Leigh  Hunt’s  translation  of  Redi’s  poem  of  Bacchus  inTuscamj.l 

Away  with  all  water  wherever  I  come, 

I  forbid  it  ye,  gentlemen,  all — and  some. 

Lemonade  water,  Jessamine  water, 

Our  tavern  knows  none  of ’em, 

Water’s  a  hum. 

Jessamine  makes  a  pretty  crown, 

But  as  a  drink  ’twill  never  go  down  ; 

Wine— wine  is  your  only  drink, 

*  Grief  never  dares  to  look  at  the  brink. 

Six  times  a  year  to  be  mad  wuh  wine, 

I  hold  it  no  shame,  but  a  very  good  sign—* 

Cups  of  chocolate — aye,  or  tea, 

Are  not  medicines  made  for  me; 

Coffee's  a  bitter  and  guilty  stuff, 

T  tasted  it  once  and  then  tastrd  enough. 

There’s  a  squalid  thing  called  beer, 

The  man  whose  lips  that  thing  comes  near 
Swiftly  dies,  or,  falling  foolish, 

Grows  at  f* >rty  old  and  owlish. 

Wine — wine,  serve  me  a  dozen, 

But  let  it  be  frozen. 

Let  it  be  frozen,  and  finished  with  ice, 

And  Tuscan  wine,  for  that’s  sure  to  be  nice. 

Fill  me  a  magnum,  and  reach  it  me — gods  ! 

How  it  slides  to  my  heart  by  the  sweetest  of  roads. 

Oh  !  how  it  kisses  me,  tickles  me — bites  me! 

T.  o  love,  and  to  deeds  of  war  excites  me. 

Away  with  all  water  wherever  I  come, 

I  forbid  it  ye,  gentlemen,  all — and  some. 


At  the  end  of  the  song,  Tobie  re-enters ,  l.  h. 

Tohie.  Gentlemen  !  gentlemen  ! 

Bel.  What  now  !  Why  are  we  to  be  disturbed  ?  don’t  you 
see  that  we  ore  invoking  the  god  of  great  ideas.  (Holding  up 
a  glass  of  wine.)  v  t 

St.  P.  Why,  rascal  ? 

Tob.  A  coach,  gentlemen,  a  coach  has  arrived. 

Bel.  Ask  it  to  walk  in. 


Tob.  The  travellers  will  want  this  room 

•4':- Kfe  S'SVfiti 

friends-d^ty  mult6  now  bfluen^edto. 

[M  tke  °3CerS  TiSe '  Ue  Wait[ 
Bel.  I  shall  remain  here,  Chevalier, 
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St.  P.  Do,  and  in  a  short  time  I  will  return  to  you,  and 
plan  some  means  of  attack. 

Bel.  Over  a  bowl  of  punch — for  wine,  instead  of  brighten¬ 
ing  my  ideas,  has  somewhat  clouded  them. 

St.  P.  In  half  an  hour  you  shall  see  me  again,  and  to¬ 
night — 

Bel.  The  convent  shall  be  carried  by  storm. 

St.  P.  And  in  the  arms  of  our  wives  we’ll  celebrate  our 
victory — come,  friends. — (St.  Pierre  and  officers  go  off  at  the 
back,  leaving  Belair.  A  storm  without ;  thunder,  fyc.) 

Bel.  I  shall  remain  here  and  think  of  my  wife  :  can’t  go 
out  in  such  a  storm.  Emma  !  my  dearest  ! — ( taking  a  por¬ 
trait  from  his  pocket )  when  I  contemplate  your  beauties,  eve¬ 
ry  other  woman  is  forgotten.  Bless  those  eyes  !  ah!  [Sighing 
and  kissing  the  portrait.) 

Enter  Tobie,  f.  e.  l.  h. 

Tob.  Three  of  the  travellers  are  coining  in  here,  sir. 

Bel.  Don’t  teaze  me  about  travellers. 

Tob.  One  of  them  is  a  droll  little  fellow,  who  appears  so 
abashed  and  so  demure,  that  you  would  take  him  for  a  young 
priest. 

Bel.  Never,  dearest  Emma,  will  I  prove  unfaithful  to  thee 
— never. — ( Regarding  the  portrait.) 

Tob.  A  lady  is  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  the  little  fellow 
blushes  every  moment  and  looks  as  red  as  a  cherry.  Such  a 
beautiful  lady,  Colonel ! 

Bel.  A  beautiful  lady!  Where? — (putting  up  portrait.) 

Tob.  (  pointing  off.)  There,  sir,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  that 
young  gentleman. 

Bel.  What  a  splendid  woman  !  Bring  me  a  bottle  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  and  inform  the  lady  that  a  colonel  of  dragoons  is  in 
love  with  her. 

Tob.  But  your  wife,  sir. 

Bel.  Is  not  here  :  were  she  with  me,  not  another  woman  in 
the  world  should  take  precedence  of  her  ;  but  she  is  not  here  ; 
so  pray  ask  that  splendid  creature  to  walk  in. 

Tob.  This  way,  if  you  please  ;  this  way,  madam. 

Enter  Madame  Bravura,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Paul,  who 

seems  confused ;  Job  follows  with  the  trunk ;  waiters  and 

travellers  enter. 

Mad.  B.  Thank  you,  my  gallant  young  gentlemen ;  1  am 
indebted  to  you  for  your  polite  attention. 
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Paul.  ( Aside  to  Job.)  What  ought  I  to  say  ? 

Job.  Are,  sister  {solemnly) 

Paul.  Are,  sister. 

Mad.  B.  Ha,  ha  ! 

All.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Paul.  What  are  they  laughing  at  ? 

Job.  I  can’t  tell — but  it’s  very  impertinent. 

Mad.  B.  {sitting.)  I’m  afraid  1  have  taken  cold  ;  I  feel  quite 
hoarse,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  sing  for  a  week — {she  runs  the 
gamut) 

Job .  I  suppose  she  calls  that  singing  ?  W7hat  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  you  to  show  your  talent  that  way  !  Sing,  Paul, 
sing. 

Paul.  No — no! 

Job.  You  shall;  you  can  sing  better  than  her,  I  know. 
Madame  !  allow  me  to  presume  that  you  are  a  judge  of  vocal 
abilities  ;  if  so,  and  you  wish  to  hear  something  very  extraor¬ 
dinary,  this  young  gentleman  can  astonish  you,  if  he  pleases. 

Paul.  I  can’t — 1  don’t  know  how  ;  leave  me  alone,  do. 

Mad.  B.  I  shall,  indeed,  be  delighted  to  hear  him. 

Job.  There,  she  says  she  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  you  ; 
never  mind  her  hoo — booing,  you  can  do  better  than  that. 

Paul.  I  can’t. 

Job.  You  can  ;  don’t  be  childish. 

Bel.  Now,  my  little  fellowr,  we  are  waiting  for  you.  If  you 
intend  to  sing,  commence  at  once. 

Mad.  B.  Begin,  begin  ;  don’t  be  timid. — (Job pushes  Paul 
into  the  centre  of  the  stage  ;  lie  is  confused  ;  and  sings  trem¬ 
ulously) 

Paul. — Song. 

The  pious  child  who  loves  to  walk 
In  Virtue’s  pleasant  ways, 

Will  live  respected  all  his  life, 

And  happy  all  his  days. 

And  happy.  &c. 

But.  he  who  noisy  is,  and  bold, 

And  heeds  not  what  is  said, 

Will  ne’er  be  noticed— ne’er  be  lov’d — 

Nor  pitied  when  he’s  dead. 

Nor  pitied,  £cc. 

All  but  Job.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Mad.  B.  An  unequalled  singer,  I  declare.  Ha!  ha!  ha  ! 

Job.  Well,  gentlemen,  what  is  there  to  laugh  at  ?  It  is  ex¬ 
cessively  impolite.  Don’t  you  be  dash’d,  Paul ;  it’s  much 
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better  than  that  fine  lady's  hoo — booing.  Let  them  laugh  that 
win  ;  if  they  laugh  again,  I'll  sing  myself,  and  pulverize  them. 

Paul.  Be  quiet,  he  quiet ;  let  them  laugh  if  they  like. 

Job.  They  shan’t,  they  shall  respect  you.  I’m  your  body¬ 
guard  ;  and  if  any  one  here  an’t  satisfied,  let  ’em  demand 
satisfaction — satisfaction!  and  of  me — Job  Claude  Martial 
Gillillower. 

Bel.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Job  Claude  Martial  Gilliflower,  don’t 
lose  your  temper;  no  one  here  intended  to  hurt  your  feelings, 
or  insult  your  master. 

Job.  Very  well,  sir — I’m  perfectly  satisfied  ;  your  apology 
is  accepted. — ( Aside  to  Paul) — See,  how  soon  I’ve  tamed 
him  ! 

Bel.  ( aside  to  Mad.  B.)  Are  you  a  resident  of  this  town, 
Madam  ? 

Mad.  B.  Not  at  present,  sir ;  1  have  arrived  to  fill  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  Prima  Donna  at  the  Theatre  here,  and  should  my  de¬ 
but  be  a  successrul  one,  I  shall  remain  for  some  time. 

Bel.  [Aside)  The  expected  singer.  Madame,  allow  me 
to  express  the  gratification  I  experience  in  being  one  of  the 
first  to  welcome  you — [aside.)  What  a  fascinating  creature  ! 

Enter  Babet  at  back. 

Bab.  An  apartment  is  prepared  for  you,  Madame,  [to  Ma¬ 
dame  B.) 

Bel.  W ill  you  allow  me  to  conduct  you  there  ? 

Mad.  B.  I  thank  you,  sir,  but  I  have  been  so  enchanted 
with  the  attentions  of  my  young  friend  here,  that  I  wish  for 
no  other  escort — [holding  her  hand  to  Paul.) 

Paul,  [to  Job.)  Shall  I  take  her  hand? 

Job.  No — no — she’ll  delude  you. 

Paul.  I  would,  though,  if  I  wasn’t  afraid — (Paul  is  tim¬ 
idly  accepting  Madame  B.’s  hand,  when  Job  steps  between 
them.) 

Job.  No,  you  don’t.  Excuse  me,  Madam  Player,  but  this 
young  man  is  under  my  maternal  care. 

Mad.  B.  Well,  sir  !  and  what  of  that? 

Job.  What  of  that  ?  She  pretends  not  to  understand  me  ! 
Mark  me — mark  me  ! — I  say  it  twice  to  be  more  impressive  ! 
I  am  the  guardian  of  his  innocence  and  person  ;  and  who¬ 
ever  attacks  the  one,  or  seduces  the  other,  can  only  do  so  at 
the  risk  of  my  indignation.  I  now  trust  I  have  said  quite 
sufficient,  and  have  spoken  so  as  to  be  plainly  understood. 

Mad.  B.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Farewell,  my  little  friend;  I  hope 
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soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  again.  Now,  Colo¬ 
nel. 

Babet.  This  way,  ladies  and  gentlemen  !  (Mad.  B.  takes 
the  Colonel’s  hand,  who  conducts  her  off  at  the  hack,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  waiters  and  travellers.) 

Paul.  How  she  look'd  at  me  !  If  Job  hadn’t  been  here,  I 
think  l  should  have  ventured  to  have  taken  her  hand. 

Job.  I’m  glad  she’s  gone,  for  I  don’t  like  those  sort  of  wo¬ 
men  ;  they  are  as  dangerous  as  firebrands  to  innocent  things 
like  us — {gaping.)  Oh,  dear  !  I  declare  I’m  quite  tired  with 
my  journey. 

Paul.  Go  and  repose  for  a  short  time,  and  I’ll  wait  for  you 
here. 

Job.  Oh,  no  !  I  was  desired  not  to  leave  you  for  an  in¬ 
stant. 

Paul.  I  shan’t  fly  away ;  and  we  must  stay  here  till  my 
nurse  Jenny  comes. 

Job.  Well,  I  think  I  will  stretch  for  a  moment,  and  have 
hall  a  dozen  winks  ;  but  take  care  of  yourself,  Paul.  Don’t 
think  of  that  fine  Madame — l  saw  her  look  at  you. 

Paul.  And  wasn't  it  delightful  to  have  such  eyes  looking 
at  me. 

Job.  But  they  need  not  have  looked  at  you  in  this  way — 
{ogling  and  winking  his  eye) — it  made  me  feel  peculiar.  Do 
take  care  ol  yourself  while  you're  alone  ;  for  the  devil  oftener 
hides  himself  in  a  petticoat  than  any  other  disguise. 

[Exit  Job,  l.  h.  f.  e. 

Paul.  What  is  there  to  be  afraid  of?  I’m  sure  that  beau¬ 
tiful  creature  can  know  no  wickedness.  But  how  strange 
everything  seems  out  ol  the  convent !  The  women  talk  in 
quite  another  manner,  and  the  men  are  all  so  much  handsomer 
and  taller  than  Job.  Then,  the  conversation  that  I  heard  in 
tbe  coach  was  so  different  to  any  that  I  ever  listened  to  be¬ 
fore.  The  soldiers,  too,  they  say  nothing  but  “  Cannons  and 
fireballs!  “bombs  and  mortars!”  and  “  damn  it.”  What 
do  they  mean  by  that,  I  wonder ?  “I  must  have  another 
sight  of  that  lovely  creature.”  said  one  of  them,  “  Damn  it  !” 
.Now,  what  can  they  mean  ?  something  very  tender.  But  that 
which  teazes  me  most,  is,  that  every  body  laughs  at  me — and 
1  don  t  like  to  be  laugh’d  at,  except  by  the  handsome  lady  : 
she  may  laugh  at  me  when  she  pleases,  for  then  her  eyes 
look  so  brilliant !  Oh  !  what  beautiful  — what  sweet  eyes  ! 
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Paul. — Song. 

Sweet  eyes, 

How  beautiful  you  are  ! 

How  much  you  seem  to  say ! 

Bright  as  the  shining  of  a  star 
In  heaven  far  away. 

Then  how  ye  change  and  how  ye  close, 

As  though  you  thought  your  light 

Too  dazzling  for  the  gaze  of  those 
Who  live  like  me  in  night — 

Sweet  eyes ! 

Sweet  eyes! 

How  dark  the  world  would  be 
Were  ye  to  pass  away  ! 

How  weak  and  poor  our  poesy — 

In  language  what  decay! 

’Tis  true  the  fraudful  tongue  can  speak, 

To  tell  each  hope  and  fear; 

But  to  a  glance  its  voice  how  weak! 

How  feeble  to  a  tear  ! 

Sweet  eyes! 

{At  the  end  of  the  Song  he  sits  at  the  Table  near  the  Screen, 

leaning  his  head  on  his  hand  very  pensively — Belair  and 

St.  Pierre  heard  without.) 

St.  P.  She’s  a  charming  creature,  and  shall  be  mine. 

Bel.  No,  no — mine. 

Enter  St.  Pierre  and  Belair  at  hack. 

St.  P.  Mine,  sir,  mine.  I’ve  set  my  heart  upon  falling 
in  love  with  this  singer,  and  I  won’t  be  disappointed. 

Paul.  'They  are  talking  of  the  lady — I’ll  listen.  (iJg  goes 
behind  the  Screen,  and  peeps  over,  listening.) 

Bel .  I  am  the  first  in  the  field,  sir — she  has  seen  me,  and 
there  is  little  chance  for  you. 

St.  P.  Psha! — you  are  but  a  raw  recruit  in  the  ranks  of 
Cupid  :  I  am  a  veteran,  and  invincible. 

Bel.  I  have  never  been  defeated. 

St.  P.  In  this  contest  you  will,  depend  upon  it.  Ha  !  ha! 
You  can  have  no  chance  with  me;  you  are  too  sentimental, 
too  sighing  and  lack-a- daisical ;  you  know  nothing  of  love 
a  la  militaire . 

Bel.  Perhaps  you  can  instruct  me. 

St.  P.  Were  a  woman  to  say  to  you,  “  Be  quiet,  Sir,”  you 
would  be  awed  into  respect  in  an  instant — that  will  never  do. 
Sir;  the  cooler  she  may  appear,  the  warmth  of  your  fervour 
should  increase  ;  if  she  repulses  you,  charge  again — hem  her 
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in— take  her  round  the  waist — kiss  her — she’ll  scream — never 
heed  that — but  call  for  a  delicate  dinner  and  a  dozen  of  Cham¬ 
pagne — feast  her  well — crack  the  bottles — let  the  corks  fly 
about  the  room  like  a  shower  of  bullets— set  the  wine  bub¬ 
bling  and  frothing  to  the  brim — then — the  victory  is  yours  l 
That’s  love  a  la  rnilitaire. 

Bel.  Ha  !  ha  ! — a  very  excellent  lesson  indeed. 

Paul.  I  should  like  to  try  to  make  love  a  la  rnilitaire. 


Bel  air. — Song. 

(  The  words  by  J.  M.  Dowling ,  Esq.) 

Let  the  butterfly  be  constant  to  the  blossom  of  the  bell ; 

Let  the  ladybird  be  happy  in  sweet  buttercups  to  dwell  ; 

Let  the  busy  bee  be  happy  sw.ets  from  every  flower  to  sip ; 

There’s  nought  to  me  brings  happiness,  like  wine  and  woman’s  lip. 


Let  the  learned'lore  of  sages  to  the  mind  a  balm  impart. 

Oh  !  it  likens  not  the  ecstacy  that  flows  from  woman's  heart  ; 

Let  the  fairy  nymphs  offancy  sweets  from  honied  dew-drops  sip, 
There’s  nought  in  life  gives  happiness,  like  wine  and  woman’s  hp. 


Bel.  Listen,  Chevalier !  for  a  wager  of  one  hundred 
crowns  I’ll  obtain  the  first  appointment  with  this  beautiful 
singer. 

St.  P.  I  accept  it;  and  we’ll  both  write  to  solicit  one.  Bn- 
bet  !  ( Enter  Babet  at  back.)  Pen,  ink,  and  paper,  here, 

and  dinner  lor  two  —  the  most  delicate  and  delicious  you  can 
pre  pare — and  some  of  your  best  champagne. 

Bab.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit  it.  h. 

Bel.  But  we  have  quite  forgotten  our  wives  ? 

St.  P.  Only  for  the  present;  we’ll  think  of  them  to-night. 

(Babet  re-enters  w'th  pens ,  ink,  and  paper  ;  S  r.  Pierre  pulls 
a  table  forward  ;  they  both  sit  down  to  write.) 

St.  P.  You  shake  the  table! 

Bel.  ’Tis  you,  Chevalier — you  write  so  furiously. 

St.  P.  Have  you  finished  ? 

Bel.  Almost. 


St.  P.  Confound  the  pens — I  can’t  write  fast  enough. 

Bel.  {Folding  his  letter— Paul  comes  forward.)  Ah  !  yon 
here  ?— {aside  to  Paul)  Deliver  this  note  to  the  lady  1  saw 
you  with — instantly — d’ye  hear  ? 

Paul.  Yes,  sir. 

Bel.  1 11  return  for  an  answer  in  a  few  minutes — hush  !  be 

Silent.  r  ri  „ 

,  t,  [&3lt  R.  h.  F.  E. 

St.  P.  1  ve  completed  mine  at  last.  Where  has  the  fellow 
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gone  ?  Ah  !  he  does  not  start  fairly  ;  now,  who  can  deliver 
this — ( seeing'  Paul) — young  man,  come  hither. 

Paul.  Yes,  sir. 

St.  P.  Ha  !  ha ! — you  appear  to  be  a  very  innocent  youth. 

Paul.  I  am,  sir,  very  innocent.  Ha,  ha ! — ( begins  to 
laugh ,  then  suddenly  changes  to  a  demure  look.) 

St.P.  If  1  am  not  mistaken,  you  are  the  little  fellow  that 
alighted  here  with  Madame  Bravura. 

Paul.  Yes,  sir. 

St.  P.  You  know  her  apartment. 

Paul.  I’ll  find  it  out,  sir. 

St.  P.  Deliver  this  note  to  her  instantly. 

Paul.  Yes,  sir. 

St.  P.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Mark  me — let  it 
be  given  immediately,  and  I  shall  return  in  a  few  seconds  for 
the  answer;  but  be  silent — no  gossiping. 

Paul.  No,  sir. 

St.  P.  Secrecy,  secrecy — [ putting  his  finger  to  his  lip, 
goes  off,  L.  H.) 

Paul.  ( With  the  two  letters  in  his  hand.)  I  have  learnt 
something  since  I  left  the  Convent.  How  droll,  to  be  sure  ! 
my  mother  sent  me  there  to  be  educated,  and  I  seem  as  I  had 
never  known  anything  till  to-day.  I  wonder  why  these  offi¬ 
cers  wish  to  see  that  lady  alone.  There’s  nothing  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  seeing  a  lady  alone.  I  have  often  met  Mimi,  and 
Zoe,  and  Miss  Vinaigre  alone,  and  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
so  particular  about  it.  But  as  for  this  lady,  she  has  such  a 
strange  nay  of  looking  at  one  ;  and  when  she  came  near  me, 
and  her  hand  touched  mine,  oh  !  I  felt  such  pins  and  needles 
all  up  my  arm,  and  my  heart  fluttered  like  the  wing  of  a 
young  bird.  If  I  see  her  again,  Til  make  love  to  her  d  la 
militaire.  I  have  taken  my  lesson,  and  long  to  know  if  I  am 
perfect  in  it.  What  am  I  to  do  with  these  letters?  —  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  will  soon  be  returning  for  their  answers.  Ha,  ha  ! 
I'll  reply  to  them  myself;  I  think  I  know  how  to  answer  a 
letter.  But  let  me  first  see  what  they  have  written — it  will 
be  another  lesson  for  me.  ( Opens  Belair’s  letter.)  “Ador¬ 
able  woman,  —  You  have  kindled  a  flame  in  my  heart  that  a 
moment  alone  with  you  only  can  extinguish.  Pray  meet  me, 
and  name  the  happy  time  and  place.’’  He,  he,  he  !  what  a 
funny  letter.  Now  for  the  other.  “The  Chevalier  St.  Pierre, 
Captain  of  Dragoons,  confesses  himself  vanquished  by  the 
invincible  charms  of  Madame  Bravura.”  St.  Pierre,  and  the 
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other’s  name  is  Belair.  As  I  live,  they  are  the  husbands  of 
Julia  and  Emma,  the  poor  girls  who  are  in  the  Convent,  and 
who  are  dying  at  their  separation.  Oh  !  the  deceitful  mon¬ 
sters  !  I’ll  retaliate  upon  them.  (Sits  down  to  write.)  The 
only  two  places  that  I  know  of  in  the  town  are  the  Poplar 
Walk  and  the  Bridge.  (Writing.)  Ha,  ha!  they  will  be  wait¬ 
ing  about  in  the  rain  to  see  the  lady,  and  I  shall 
have  her  here  all  to  myself.  Ha,  ha !  how  sudden¬ 
ly  clever  I’ve  become.  (Folding  notes.)  But  1  was  always 
a  sharp  lad.  Mimi  used  to  say,  Give  Paul  but  a  hint,  and 
he  understands  you  at  once.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 


St.  Pierre  and  Belair  enter  at  the  same  moment,  and  seeing 

each  other,  go  off  again. 

Paul.  Here  are  their  answers — (holding  up  notes — Belair 
peeps  on,  r.  h.) 

Pel.  W ell  ? 

Paul.  The  lady  sends  you  this  note,  sir — (gives  it.) 

Pel.  ( Opens  it  and  reads.)  Ha,  the  Poplar  Walk!  Victo¬ 
ry — victory!  (E  tit  kissing  note,  r.  h.) 

Paul.  He’s  caught. 

Enter  St.  Pierre,  peeping  on  l.  h. 


St.  P.  Well  ? 

Paul.  The  lady  sends  you  this  note,  sir — (gives  it.) 

St.  P.  (Opens  it.)  The  Bridge  !  Victory — victory!  (Exit 
l.  h.  kissing  letter  ) 

Paul.  And  he’s  caught.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — what  fun,  to  be 
sure  !  They  will  go  and  meet  the  lady,  and  the  rain  is  com¬ 
ing  down  in  torrents.  Now,  if  she  should  come  in  here,  the 
field  is  mine.  But  what  shall  I  say  to  her — what  shall  I  do  ? 

1  must  endeavor  to  recollect  my  lesson.  Some  one  comes _ 

tis  she  I  declare.  Oh — oh  ! — now  I  begin  to  tremble  a°*ain. 

Enter  Madame  Bravura/tom  hack. 


l\Iad.  B.  I  he  storm  will  prevent  my  calling  at  the  theatre 
to-day.  Ah  !  my  little  Cavalier,  are  you  alone  ? — have  you 
deceived  the  vigilance  of  your  mentor  ? 

Paul.  He's  not  my  mentor,  lie’s  my  servant  ;  I  sent  him 
away  because  I  wished  to  be  alone  with  vou. 

Mad.  B.  With  me  ? 

Paul.  Don’t  be  frightened— I  was  very  timid  and  ridicu- 

ous  w  len  we  last  met,  but  1  have  learnt  something  since  I 
last  saw  you. 
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Mad.  B.  Indeed  ! 

Paul.  Yes.  I  know  much  more  than  I  did  ;  and  you  shall 
see  that  I  do.  I'm  a  young  man. 

Mad.  B.  Well  ? 

Paul.  And  you’re  a  fine  woman,  and  when  a  young  man 
and  a  fine  woman  are  alone,  the  young  man  should  make  love 
to  her — should  take  her  round  the  waist — {sideling  up  to  her , 
and  'putting  his  hand  round  her  waist.) 

Mad.  B.  {repulsing  him.)  Be  quiet,  sir  ! 

Paul.  Ah,  the  soldier  said  that  the  women  always  say  that. 
Now  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Oh,  my  fervor  must  increase;  dear 
madam,  you  look  amazed,  hut  pray  listen  to  me, — let  me 
whisper  in  your  ear.  1  have  something  to  say,  {she  stoops 
her  head — he  kisses  her.)  Now  you  ought  to  scream,  and 
then  1  must  call  for  some  champagne. 

Mad.  B.  Sir ! 

Paul.  {On  his  knee.)  If  I’m  not  doing  right,  tell  me,  for  I’m 
burning  with  love,  and  on  this  fair  hand  I  swear — {Enter 
Job,  l.  h,.  who  starts  with  amazement.) 

Job.  What  do  I  see  ?  Innocence  deluded!  Get  up,  sir! 
get  up,  or  I’ll  tell  your  nurse. 

Paul.  { rising )  Stupid  fellow.  WThy  do  you  interrupt  me  ? 

Job.  What  are  you  doing  ? 

Paul.  Don’t  you  see  ? 

Job.  I  blush  to  own  I  do ;  and  dare  you  confess  your 
wickedness  ? 

Paul.  Where’s  the  harm  on  it. 

Job.  The  harm  !  look  at  my  hair,  see  how  it  stands  on 
end  ?  don’t  that  tell  you  the  harm  ?  (Tobie,  Babet,  and 
Waiters  enter  with  the  dinner  ordered  by  St.  Pierre  l.  h.) 

Paul.  Bravo,  here’s  the  dinner  and  the  champagne.  I  shall 
soon  complete  my  lesson.  Lay  the  cloth,  waiters,  lay  the 
cloth,  then  draw  the  corks,  and  let  them  fly  about  like  a  show¬ 
er  of  bullets.  Job,  take  a  napkin  and  wait  upon  us  ;  don’t 
stand  staring  there,  man.  I’m  making  love  d  la  militaire ; 
come,  sir,  come,  do  as  I  bid  you  ;  damn  it. 

Job.  Oh  dreadful,  he’s  bewitched,  enchanted  ! 

Paul.  I  am  enchanted,  but  its  with  this  splendid  creature. 
Now,  madam,  the  cloth  is  laid,  the  table  spread,  allow  me  to 
conduct  you  to  your  seat.  \He  hands  Madame  Bravura  to 
her  seat.) 

Job.  Ha,  ha  !  this  is  a  change,  indeed  ! 

Paul.  Job,  some  wine — fill,  fellow,  fill. 
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Job.  I’m  pulverized — (tilling  champagne ,  which  Paul  takes 
from  him ,  and  hands  to  Madame  Bravura.) 

Bab.  Was  this  dinner  ordered  for  you,  sir? 

Paul.  For  me  ?  of  course — for  whom  was  it  ordered,  think 
you  ?  Away  with  you,  and  get  ready  a  dozen  or  two  more  of 
your  finest  wine. 

Job.  N<>,  don’t. 

Paul.  Silence,  sir  !  away,  and  do  as  I  order  you. 

The  waiters  run  off ;  Paul  seizes  a  glass  from  the  salver, 
which  Joe  has  been  filling ;  and  advances  to  Madame 
Bravura  ;  Job  drinks  during  the  song. 

Paul. — Song. 

A  health  to  thee,  my  swcctect, 

A  brimming  health  to  thee, 

Hours  like  these  are  fleetest, 

Fairest,  drink  to  me. 

And  now  a  kiss,  my  dearpst, 

To  cool  our  glowing  wine — 

Nay!  what  is  this  thou  fearest, 

By  Bacchus  !  I  am  thine. 

A  health  to  thee,  my  sweetest,  icc. 

Nay,  why  that  look,  my  fairest, 

That  glance  of  disbelief'! 

My  every  woe  thou  sharest, 

And  I,  thy  lightest  grief. 

Come,  turn  your  eyes  on  me,  love, 

What !  neither  word  nor  sign  ! 

Ah,  by  that  smile  I  see,  love, 

By  Venus  !  thou  art  mine  ! 

A  health  to  thee,  my  sweetest,  <Vc. 

Job.  Abominable  !  Beelzebub  is  busy  in  this  diabolical  inn. 
(Job  drinks ;  a  clap  of  thunder  heard;  Job  spills  the  wine 
and  falls  on  his  knees.)  Oh  !  what’s  that  ? 

Paul.  This  pelting  storm  will  damp  the  ardor  of  my  rivals. 
Ha!  ha! — more  wine  here. 

Job.  [Drinking.)  More  wine  here. 

Babet  enters  with  four  more  bottles  of  wine,  which  she  places 

on  the  table. 

Paul.  Now,  dear  madam,  let  me  fill  you  another  bumper. 
Job.  [Getting  drunk.)  And  you,  you  little  jade,  let  me  fill 
you  a  bumper,  [to  Babet.) 

Bab.  Be  quiet,  sir. 

Paul.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  They  all  say  that,  Job;  follow  my 
example,  and  kiss  her. 
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Job.  I  will ;  by  Bacchus,  I  will.  (Paul  kisses  Madame 
Braver  a,  who  strives  to  keep  him  off  in  vain  ;  Job  struggles 
with  Babet,  and  kisses  her  ;  Captain  Relair  and  St.  Pierre 
enter  from  opposite  sides.) 

Bel.  and  St.  P.  Ha ! 

Job  and  P  aul.  Ha  !  (Babet  breaks  from  Job,  and  runs  off.) 

St.  P.  The  lady  here  1 

Bel.  We  have  been  cheated  ! 

St.  P.  Tricked  ! 

Bel.  Out  of  the  petticoat  and  the  dinner  too. 

St.  P.  Drag  him  forward  and  kill  him. 

Bel.  We  will. 

Job.  Murder!  T  know  you  again.  (To  St.  P.)  You  are 
the  soldier  that  made  a  ladder  of  me  this  morning  ;  but  now 
I’ll  be  revenged,  and  light  the  whole  regiment  of  you.  ( T'akes 
off  his  coat  a.nd  waistcoat.) 

Paul.  Silence,  Job,  silence  ! 

Mad.  B.  Nay,  nay,  do  not  harm  him. 

St.  P.  He  shall  die.  (They  force  P  aul  on  his  knee,  point¬ 
ing  their  swords  at  him.)  Villain,  I  am  drenched  to  the  skin. 

Bel.  So  am  1. 

St.  P.  You  sent  me  to  the  Bridge. 

Bel.  And  me  to  the  Poplar  Walk.  Explain,  sirrah! 

Paul.  Nothing  more  easy.  These  gentlemen  had  written 
to  you,  madam,  imploring  an  assignation,  and  requested  me 
to  deliver  their  letters  to  you. 

St.  P.  And  did  you  deliver  them? 

Pan1.  No. 

St.  P.  and  Bel.  Villain  ! 

Paul.  Ah,  if  you  hurt  me,  I’ll  tell  your  wives! 

St.  P.  and  Bel.  What ! — (Relinquishing  their  hold.) 

Paul.  Wishing  to  prevent  such  immorality,  [  opened  and 
answered  them.  Here  they  are,  madam  ;  but  I  intend  to 
keep  them,  and  show  them  to  their  deceived,  their  shamefully 
treated  wives. 

St.  P.  I’m  ruined  ! 

Bel.  I’m  destroyed  !  yj 

Paul.  I’m  victorious  ! 

Mad.  B.  I’m  astonished  ! 

Job.  (In  his  chair) — I’m  drunk  ! 

St.  P.  To  be  tricked  by  a  boy. 

Bel.  We  shall  be  laughed  at 

St.  P.  Hooted. 
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Paul.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  That  an  innocent  child  who  knew  so 
little  of  the  world  till  to-day,  should  outwit  two  invincible 
and  experienced  veterans  ;  but  I  will  not  be  ungrateful :  I 
have  had  some  excellent  wine  and  a  charming  companion  at 
your  expense,  and  in  return  will  assist  you  in  liberating  your 
wives — what  do  you  say  to  that? 

St.  P.  That  you’re  a  fine  fellow,  and  ought  to  be  a  grena¬ 
dier. 

Bel.  Or  field-marshal  of  the  forces. 

Paul.  Leave  all  to  me,  and  I  promise  you,  on  the  honor  of 
a  gentleman,  that  you  shall  have  them  in  your  arms  to-night. 
But  no  more  assignations  with  ladies. 

Enter  Tobie,  it.  h. 

Tob.  A  tall  old  lady  has  just  arrived,  who  inquires  for  a 
young  gentleman  named  Paul.  She  says  that  she  is  his  nurse, 
but  is  so  fatigued  that  she  must  go  to  bed  instantly. 

Paul.  I  will  be  with  her  in  a  moment.  —  (Eait  Tobie.) — A 
thought  strikes  me  ;  Job  is  asleep — ( taking  up  Job’s  jacket, 
waistcoat  and  hat.) — Colonel  Belair,  take  this  hat  and  coat  ; 
my  nurse  will  pass  the  night  here,  she  will  soon  go  to  her 
chamber;  her  clothes  will  fit  you,  chevalierr—  (to  St.  Pierre) 
—  and  with  the  aid  of  some  ston  we  may  get  admitted  into 
the  convent ;  I'll  show  you  the  sleeping  room  of  the  girls,  and 
then - 

St.  P.  Y  our  education  will  be  complete. 

1  aul.  And  your  wives  restored  to  you.  Come,  my  dear 
madam,  let  me  bid  you  adieu,  and  then  follow,  gentlemen. 


FINALE  TO  SECOND  ACT. 

Paul. 

Sweetest  lady,  now  adieu, 

'l  hink  of  me  sometimes  I  pray. 

Mad.  B. 

Check  your  ardour,  little  sir, 

Or  you  may  grow  to  be  too  gay. 

AIL 

Gently,  gently,  make  no  noise, 

*1  o  the  convent  now  away. 

Paul. 

Your  wives  shall  be  at  liberty 

Ere  dawns  another  day. 

All. 

Gently,  gently,  &c. 

(They  creep  of  on  tiptoe  r.  h  ,  leaving  Job  snoring  in  the 

chair.) 


END  OF  ACT  II. 
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ACT  III. 

The  Convent  Garden,  same  as  Scene  I. 

Emma,  Mimi,  Zoe,  J  ulia,  and  all  the  girls  discovered  in  a  row , 
in  the  first  position  ;  Zephyr  in  front  of  them  in  an  attitude. 

Zep.  That  will  do,  ladies,  that  will  do  very  well  indeed; 
but  in  turning  the  pirouette,  you  must  not  fly  round  like  a 
teetotum,  but  spin  gracefully  and  gently,  thus— [turning  a 
pirouette) 

All.  Beautiful — beautiful ! 

Zep.  That  was  the  pirouette,  ladies,  that  procured  me  the 
name  of  the  dancing-god  at  the  opera.  But  I  shall  not  des¬ 
cant  further  on  the  beauties  of  my  art  this  evening,  but  to¬ 
morrow  I  will  continue  to  elucidate  its  divine  mysteries,  and 
teach  you  some  new  positions — now,  ladies,  you  are  at  liberty. 
— ( All  the  girls  leave  their  positions,  and  form  groups  about  the 
stage.) 

Mim.  How  glad  I  am  he’s  done — I’m  quite  cramped. 

Jul.  I’m  half  asleep. 

Em.  I’m  quite  fatigued. 

Mim.  And  I  have  been  so  dull  all  day,  so  wretched  ;  if  Paul 
don’t  return,  I  shall  soon  expire — an’t  you  miserable  without 
him  ? 

Jul.  I  miss  him,  certainly,  poor  little  fellow  ;  what  a  shame 
of  his  mother  to  send  for  him — he’s  not  fit  to  be  trusted  from 
our  care — he  is  so  timid — so  bashful — if  he  should  stop  any¬ 
where  on  the  road,  and  a  woman  should  happen  to  speak  to 
him,  how  he  will  blush  and  stammer. 

Em.  W  hat  would  he  say,  I  wonder. 

Mim.  Nothing  but — “be  quiet,” — and  “don’t” — and  “ha’ 
done,  now” — and  “  leave  me  alone,  do” — poor  innocent  crea¬ 
ture  ! 

Zep.  (Aside.)  Ha — here  is  my  charming  Cunegonde. 

Enter  Sister  Vinaigre,  r.  h. 

S.  V.  Supper  is  almost  ready,  ladies — have  you  completed 
your  lessons,  Mr.  Zephyr  ? 

Zep.  I  have,  madam. 

S.  V.  And  have  your  pupils  been  attentive  ? 
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Zep.  Very,  Madam. — ( A  bell  rings ,  r.  e.) 

S.  V.  There  is  the  refectory  bell ;  now,  Mr.  Zephyr,  I  must 
see  you  safely  out  of  the  garden  and  lock  the  gate. 

Mim.  Come,  Emma — come,  Zoe — come  to  supper — though 
I’m  sure  I  shall  not  be  able  to  eat  a  morsel  without  Paul. 

Em.  He  will  return  in  a  few  weeks. 

Jul.  And  handsomer  than  ever,  no  doubt.  (Sister  Vinaigre 
unlocks  the  gate,  Zephyr  in  an  attitude  to  the  girls.) 

Zep.  Ladies,  good-night,  sweet  sleep  and  pleasant  dreams 
attend  you. 

All.  Good-night,  Mr.  Zephyr,  goodnight.  [All  the  girls  go 
off,  r.  h.  but  Mi  mi,  who  still  loiters  about.) 

Zep.  Cunegonde,  my  love,  I  shall  return  at  nine. 

<S.  V.  Do,  dearest,  do. 

Zep.  Adieu,  my  sweetest. 

S.  V.  Hush  !  adieu,  adieu. — (Zephyr  goes  out  at  the  gate, 
which  Sister  Vinaigre  locks.)  Dear  man,  how  I  adore  him. 
(seeing  Mimi.)  Why  are  you  still  loitering  here,  Miss  ?  Come 
to  your  supper,  come.  [ Exit  r  ii. 

Mnn.  I  won’t  go  in  just  yet,  I’ll  walk  about  here  and  think 
of  Paul — poor  little  fellow,  how  I  do  miss  him,  to  be  sure — 
what  a  pet  he  is  of  mine,  though  he’s  sometimes  very  tire¬ 
some — a  little  love. 


Song. 


Love’s  a  little  pet,  wild  and  overwhelming, 
Laughing  at  each  threat,  and  for  nothing  caring  ; 
Should  you  be  too  mild,  or  grieve  to  see  him  rated, 
Like  a  froward  child,  he  will  soon  be  hated. 


Now  and  then  a  frown  makes  the  urchin  pliant; 

Keep  his  spirits  down,  or  he’ll  grow  a  giant, 

Bring  him  but  to  tears,  laugh  to  hear  him  bellow, 

Work  upon  his  fears,  then  he’s  the  sweetest  fellow. 

Love’s  a  little  pet,  &c. 

[Exit  r.  h. 

Paul  is  heard  outside  the  gate  calling  and  ringing  the  gate 
bell :  Sister  Vinaigre,  Julia,  Mimi,  Zoe,  and  several  of  the 
girls  peep  on  in  alarm. 


Ladies.  What  can  this  ringing  mean  at  this  time  of  the 

emus'  ? 


evening 


V.  Hush  !  it  must  be  robbers. 

Jul.  And  we  have  not  a  man  in  the  place  to  protect  us. 
Mimi.  If  we  only  had  Paul  here. 

E?nma.  And  Job. 

S.  V.  Hush!  follow  me,  end  listen. — (They  approach  the 
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gate,  following  Sister  Vinaigre,  when  the  hell  is  again  rung  ; 
and  they  all  shriek  and  run  forward  clinging  to  each  other.) 

Emma.  Oh,  help  ! 

Jul.  Help ! 

Mimi.  Murder  ! 

S.  V.  Oh,  what  shall  we  do  ?  they  are  brigands,  and  if  they 
get  in  here,  what  will  become  of  us  ?  (Paul  heard  without.) 

Paul.  Open  the  gate,  open  the  gate. 

Mimi.  Ha,  it’s  Paul !  it’s  Paul ! 

All.  Paul ! 

Mimi.  Paul,  is  that  you  ? 

Paul.  [Without.)  Yes,  dear  Mimi. 

Mimi.  [ Jumping  and  laughing .)  He’s  come  back,  he’s  come 
back. 

All.  He’s  come  back — I  declare,  he’s  come  back  ;  open  the 
gate. 

Mimi.  Open  the  gate. — (Sister  Yinaigre  opens  the  gate, 
and  Paul  enters  without  his  hat  and  in  disorder.) 

Paul.  Let  me  in,  let  me  in.  Oh,  such  an  adventure. 

Mimi.  Dear,  dear  Paul,  kiss  me. 

Zoe.  No,  no,  me. 

Lucie.  No,  no,  me. 

All.  ( struggling  to  get  to  him.)  Me,  me,  me. 

Paul.  My  dear  loves.  I’ll  kiss  you  all  in  a  moment,  but  I 
must  first  get  breath  ;  my  nurse  has  come  here  with  me. 
Come  in,  nurse,  come  in. — (St.  Pierre  enters,  dressed  as  an 
old  woman.) 

Mimi.  Oh,  what  a  tall  nurse  ! 

Paul.  Job,  my  poor  fellow,  come  in,  and  shut  the  gate.* — 
(Belair  enters  in  Joe’s  clothes,  and  a  handkerchief  tied  round 
his  mouth.) 

S.  V.  What  a  state  you  are  all  in  !  What  is  the  matter  ? 
what  hai  happened  ? 

Mimi.  What  has  brought  you  back  again  ? 

All.  What  has  happened  ? 

Paul.  A  dreadful  adventure  !  we  have  been  attacked  by- 
robbers. 

All.  Robbers!  lock  the  gate — lock  the  gate  !  [They  lock  it,) 

S.  V.  It  must  have  been  Mandrin’s  brigands ;  they  were 
laid  to  be  lurking  in  the  environs. 

Paul.  You  are  right,  Miss,  it  was  Mandrin’s  band  that  we 
encountered  ;  fifty  of  them  fell  upon  us  all  at  once. 

Mimi.  Fifty  !  what  a  wonder  you  are  alive. 
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All.  What  a  wonder  ! 

Paul.  Fifty  at  least,  ask  my  nurse. 

Si.  P.  Fifty-two,  and  a  boy. 

All.  Tell  us  all  about  it. 

S.  V .  Silence,  ladies,  let  the  dear  child  speak. 

Paul.  As  the  evening  was  setting  in,  and  we  had  just  en¬ 
tered  the  little  forest  on  the  other  side  of  Nevers,  with  nobody 
in  the  Diligence  but  the  driver  and  ourselves,  all  on  a  sudden 
we  heard  a  loud  whistle,  when  out  sprang  from  the  thicket 
fifty-two  robbers,  armed  from  top  to  toe.  “  Stand,”  said  the 
Captain,  “  yrour  money  or  your  lives.”  “  We  can  defend  both,” 
said  I,  in  a  firm  voice. 

Mimi.  What  a  brave  little  fellow — what  a  lion  ! 

All.  What  a  lion  ! 

Paul.  He  cock’d  his  pistol,  and  held  it  to  my  head,  but  I 
didn’t  flinch.  “  Fire,”  said  I,  “  at  your  peril.”  Job  at  this 
moment  knocked  the  pistol  out  of  his  hand  with  a  pole,  and 
laid  about  him  manfully.  I  seized  a  sabre  from  one  of  the 
thieves,  and  flourishing  it  over  my  head,  cried  out,  “  Charge  !” 
Then  the  slaughter  began.  Poor  old  nurse  seized  two  of  them 
by  the  necks,  dashed  their  heads  together,  and  they  were  dead 
in  an  instant ;  she  armed  herself  with  their  weapons — we 
fought  like  lions,  they  like  tigers — the  coachman  was  killed 
by  a  carbine — the  nurse  revenged  his  death  by  slaughtering 
six.  Job  peppered  eight,  and  I  killed  fourteen. 

All.  Wonderful!  wonderful! 

Paul.  Then  the  robbers,  seeing  they  had  no  chance  with 
us,  turned  their  horses’  heads  and  retreated,  leaving  us  sole 
masters  of  the  field. 

Mimi.  Why,  Paul,  how  you  have  changed  !  you  were 
afraid  of  killing  a  fly  this  morning. 

Paul.  Let  Julia  and  Emma  take  nurse  into  their  dormito¬ 
ries,  for  the  poor  thing  is  quite  exhausted  with  her  exertions  ; 
and  as  for  Job,  he  must  not  be  disturbed,  nor  asked  any 
questions,  for  one  of  the  savage  monsters  has  cut  out  his 
tongue. 

S.  V.  Cut  out  his  tongue  ? 

All.  Poor  Job!  poor  Job  !  ( Some  of  the  girls  surround 

Belair,  who  pushes  them  away ,  and  keeps  his  hat  over  his 
eyes.) 

S.  V.  Let  them  both  go  to  the  Porter’s  Hall  ;  they  will 
be  attended  to  there. 

Paul.  Go  with  them,  Emma  and  Julia. 
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S.  V.  No  — no — I  am  the  most  proper  person  to  attend  to 
them — come,  my  good  woman,  take  my  arm — follow  me,  Job. 

All.  Poor  Job — poor  Job. 

Mimi.  He’ll  never  tell  us  to  leave  the  gooseberries  alone 
again,  and  scold  us  for  picking  the  currants. 

All.  Poor  fellow. 

Paul.  Nurse,  I  want  to  speak  to  you — ( crosses  to  St. 
Pierre  and  whispers ) — return  here  in  ten  minutes,  you  will 
see  a  back  door  in  the  porter’s  hall,  by  which  you  can  let 
yourselves  out  unobserved,  and  by  that  time  I’ll  manage  to 
get  your  wives  here  alone.  Hush  !  take  care  of  yourself,  nurse, 
good  night — we  will  start  again  in  the  morning — good  night, 
Job.  (Sister  Vinaigre  conducts  St.  Pierre  and  Belair 
out,  r.  h.,  f.  entrance.) 

Paul.  Now,  how  shall  l  get  rid  of  the  girls  ? 

Mimi.  My  dear  Paul,  how  happy  1  am  you  are  returned  ; 
don’t  you  see  how  thin  I  have  grown  since  you  have  been 
away  ?  Bless  his  heart,  what  a  brave  fellow  he  is  ?  If  robbers 
were  to  attack  the  Convent,  I  should  never  be  afraid  while 
he  is  with  us. 

Paul.  ( Whispering  Julia.)  Come  here  again  in  ten  mi¬ 
nutes,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 

Mimi.  What  are  you  whispering  to  Julia  ? 

Paul.  (  Whispering.)  Emma,  return  here  in  ten  minutes. 

Mimi.  So,  it’s  a  secret — do  tell  me, 

Paul.  Nonsense. 

Mi  mi.  What  !  not  tell  me  ? 

Zoc.  He  ought  to  tell  me. 

hue.  No,  no,  me. 

Mimi.  It’s  a  great  shame,  if  I’m  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  ; 
I’m  the  best  friend  he  has  in  the  Convent,  you  know  1  am, 
sir.  Don’t  I  always  give  you  the  best  half  of  every  thing 
that  I  have,  and  my  largest  apples  and  oranges  ;  didn’t  I  give 
you  all  my  cake  and  apricot  jelly  this  morning,  and  is  this 
your  gratitude,  you  little  monster  ?  (crying.) 

Paul.  Nay,  my  dear  Mimi. 

Jul.  Jane  will  tell  you  presently. 

Mimi.  You  are  deceitful  creatures,  both  of  you  ;  you  know 
how  fond  I  am  of  him,  and  you  want  to  wean  his  affections 
from  me,  but  if  you  do,  I'll  slap  both  your  faces,  and  tear  your 
very  eyes  out. 

Paul.  Now,  Mimi. 

Mimi.  I  will  cry  if  I  like  ;  you’re  a  hard-hearted  Turk. 
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Paul.  Will  you  listen  to  me,  miss  ? 

Mi  mi.  I  won’t. 

Paul.  Damn  it. 

Mim,:.  Oh,  oh  !  he  swears  ! 

All.  He  swears  !  He  swears  ! 

Paul.  Well,  1  know  1  do;  every  gentleman  who  has  seen 
the  world  and  finished  his  education,  swears. 

Mimi.  You  wicked  little  fellow;  we’ll  tell  his  governess. 

All.  We’ll  tell  his  aunt,  we’ll  tell  his  aunt. 

CONCERTED  PIECE. 

Mimi.  You  naughty,  wicked,  dreadful,  liorrid,  cruel,  little  man, 

To  shock  us  with  your  wickedness  you’re  iryi.ig  ad  you  can. 

We’ll  tell  your  governess. 

We’ll  tell  your  governess. 

"We’ll  tell  your  governess. 

And  how  it  all  began. 

All.  You  naughty,  wicked,  &c.,  tec. 

Paul.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  tell,  who  cares  ! 

But  mark  me,  you  had  better  mind  your  owti  affairs. 

AIL  You  naughty,  wicked,  tec.,  &c. 

Paul.  (Ai  Ike  same  time.)  Ha,  ha,  ha!  tell,  who  cares,  tec.,  tec. 

[All  the  girls  go  oJj\  r.  h.  f.  and  s.  E. 

Paul.  Ha !  ha  !  I  think  I’ve  astonished  them  !  Poor  lit¬ 
tle  Mimi  scarcely  knows  what  to  make  of  my  sudden  trans¬ 
formation.  Egad  !  I’ll  kick  up  some  rare  games  in  the  Con¬ 
vent  when  I  return  again  ;  for  if  a  day’s  liberty  has  taught 
me  so  much,  what  shall  I  know  when  1  have  been  absent  a 
month,  I  wonder?  It’s  getting  dark  ;  the  soldiers  ought  to 
return.  (St.  Pierre  and,  B-:lair  appear  at  theback,  in  their 
uniforms.)  Ha!  here  you  are  !  Well,  gentlemen,  are  you 
satisfied  with  me  ? 

St.  P.  Enchanted — you  have  lied  like  a  bulletin.  But  now 
for  our  wives  ;  I  could  scarcely  refrain  rushing  into  their  arms. 

Pel.  I  could  have  kissed  my  Emma. 

Paul.  Then  you  would  have  ruined  every  thing.  Job  is 
not  allowed  to  kiss  the  boarders.  I  assure  you,  vour  wives 
will  be  here  in  a  moment ;  but  they  must  be  prepared  for  the 
surprise.  Hush,  some  one  comes  !  ’Tis  Emma  and  Julia! 
conceal  for  a  moment.  (St.  Pierre  and  Belair  conceal.) 
Hem  !  Emma — Julia,  is  that  you? 

Pinter  Emma  and  Julia,  r.  h. 

Jul.  Yes  ;  here  we  are. 
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Paul.  I  hope  no  one  saw  you  return  ? 

Jul.  Not  a  soul. 

Paul.  I’ve  some  friends  to  introduce  to  you. 

Emma.  Some  friends ! 

Paul.  Officers  of  dragoons. 

J til.  Officers  !  Should  they  but  know  our  husbands  ! — 
where  are  they  ? 

Emma.  Do  they  know  our  husbands? 

Paul.  You  had  better  ask  them.  Gentlemen,  you  may  ap¬ 
pear.  (St.  Pierre  and  Bklair  come  from  thdr  hiding  places.) 
St.  P  Julia! 

Bel.  Emma  ! 

Emma.  My  husband! 

Jul.  M v  St.  Pierre  ! 

J 

Paul.  Hush!  calm  your  transports  and  retire.  I  see  a 
light  at  the  end  of  the  shrubbery  ;  some  one  is  coining  this 
way.  Pray  conceal  yourselves. 

St.  P  Come,  my  Julia  ! 

Jul.  Let  us  escape. 

Paul.  Presently — conceal,  or  you  are  lost. 


Mimi  enters,  r.  h.  with  a  lanthorn  ;  Sr.  Pierre,  Julia,  Bel- 

air,  and  Emma  conceal. 

Mimi.  I  know  that  Emma  and  Julia  are  about  some  mis¬ 
chief;  1  saw  them  slip  out  of  the  dormitory,  and  I’m  con¬ 
vinced  they  have  an  assignation  with  Paul — (seeing  Paul) — 
Oh,  you  are  there,  sir,  eh  ? 

Paul.  Yes,  my  dear  Mimi. 

Mimi.  Don’t  dear  Mimi  me  !  you  know,  sir,  that  you  are 
a  reprobate — a  libertine  ! — you  have  an  assignation  here  with 
two  of  the  girls;  that  you  have  used  me  very  shamefully — 
and  you  have  learnt  to  swear. 

Paul.  1  have  only  become  civilized,  my  love.  I  was  in  a 
state  of  barbarism  when  I  left  you  this  morning  ;  but  I’m  an- 
other  man  now. 

Mimi.  And  somebody  else  beside — you’re  a  little  devil — 
where  are  Julia  and  Emma  ? 

Paul.  W  ith  their  husbands,  my  dear  ! 

Mimi.  Their  husbands  ! 

Paul.  Hush!  you  may  appear — (St.  Pierre,  Julia,  Bel- 
air  and  Emma  come  forward) — lend  me  your  lanthorn — 
( takes  it) — look  at  the  two  pair  of  happy  people. 

Mimi.  Then  this  was  the  secret  ?  Oh,  my  dear  Paul — my 
darling  little  Pet. 
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Paul.  Hush  !  some  one  is  opening  the  garden  gate — who 
can  it  be  ?  Silence!  put  out  your  light,  Mimi.  (The  gar¬ 
den  gate  opens,  and  Zephyr  enters —  Mimi,  Paul,  St.  Pierre, 
Julia,  Belair,  and  Emma ,  pair  off  and  retire.) 

Zep.  Oh,  love — love — what  extravagant  actions  dost  thou 
prompt  us  poor  mortals  to  commit  :  to  think  that  Monsieur 
Zephyr,  late  piincipal  dancer  at  the  opera,  should  be  intro¬ 
ducing  himself  into  a  Convent  gaiden  like  a  thief  in  the  dark, 
and  in  spite  of  watch-dogs,  and  6teel  traps,  and  other  diabo¬ 
lical  anti-intriguing  snares. 

Paul.  Its  the  dancing-master. 

Muni.  Monsieur  Zephyr. 

kt.  P.  Let  me  kick  him  out. 

Pel.  Strangle  him. 

Paul.  Silence  ! 

Zep.  Who’s  there  ?  is  it  you,  dear  Cunegonde  ? 

Paul.  Oh,  oh,  he’s  come  alter  Cunegonde — here's  another 
civilized  being  in  the  Convent. 

Zep.  Hist!  hist!  (Going,  l.  h.) 

Paul.  ( Advancing ,  r.  h.)  Hist  !  hist  ! 

Zep.  (7  urning  to  the  n.  h.)  Hist  !  are  you  there  ? 

St.P.  (Crossing  to  the  l.  h.)  Hist !  hist ! 

Zep.  (I urning  to  the  left.)  Hist — oh,  you  are  there. 

Pel.  (At  back.)  Hist  !  hist ! 

Zep.  (1  urning  round.)  Hist  !  wTere  are  you  now7  ?  speak, 
it  is  dark,  and  1  can't  see  you — I’m  so  short  sighted — the 
glare  of  the  loot-lights,  when  J  was  principal  dancer  at  the 
Opera,  affected  my  eyes — speak,  dear  Cunegonde. 

Enter  Sister  Vinaigre,  r.  h. 

S.  V.  ’Tis  past  the  hour  he  premised  to  be  here. 

Paul.  Ha  !  Cunegonde  !  this  is  delightful — here’s  another 
civilized  being  in  the  Convent. 

S.  V.  Hist! 

Zep.  Plist  ! 

Paul.  ( Crosses  to  l.  h.)  Hist ! 

Zep.  Where  the  devil  are  you  ?  what's  the  use  of  histing 
so  much.  (lie  approaches  Paul,  who  knocks  his  hat  over  his 
eyes  and  runs  back  to  his  place.) 

Zep.  Who’s  that  ? 

S.  V.  My  love.  (Zephyr  seizes  her  hand.) 

Zep.  My  dear,  you’ve  hurt  me. 

S.  V.  Where,  love  ? 

Zep.  Didn’t  you  knock  my  hat  over  my  eyes  ? 
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S.  V.  Nonsense,  you  must  have  run  your  head  against  a 
tree. 

Zep.  Ah,  very  likely  [  did  ;  embrace  me,  my  love.  Oh ! 
were  it  not  that  you  would  lose  your  lucrative  situation  here, 
my  Cunegonde,  I  would  declare  our  secret  marriage  to  the 
world. 

Paul.  A  secret  marriage,  eh  ! 

S.  V.  But  even  were  I  to  leave  this  place,  [  should  be  con¬ 
tented  in  a  cottage  with  you,  my  Zephyr.  (  Paul  sneezes.) 

Both.  ( To  each  other.)  What  a  cold  you  have,  my  dear  ! 

Zep.  No,  you,  my  dear — you  have  a  cold. 

S.  V.  You,  my  love. 

Zep.  Didn’t  you  sneeze,  just  now  ? 

S.  V.  No,  my  dear,  it  was  you. 

Zep.  Why  should  1  deceive  you  ?  you  know  I  didn’t 
sneeze. 

S.  V.  Well,  well,  perhaps  it  was  me — adieu,  my  Zephyr, 
you  must  leave  me  now. 

Zep.  So  soon  ;  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  coming. 

S.  V.  That  little  villain,  Paul,  has  returned  quite  a  repro¬ 
bate,  bless  you — and  the  convent  is  in  a  state  of  revolution — 
give  me  the  key  of  the  gate,  I’m  afraid  to  trust  it  with  you 
till  he  has  gone  again  ;  give  it  me,  and  let  me  lock  the  door 
after  you. 

Zep.  Here  it  is,  my  sweetest. — (presenting  the  key ;  Paul 
approaches  and  takes  it  out  of  his  hand.) 
j.  V.  Where  is  it. 

Zep.  I  gave  it  you. 

i S.  V.  No,  you  didn’t. 

Zep.  But  I  did,  1  say. 

S  V.  You  must  have  let  it  fall. 

Zep.  I  tell  you  that  you  took  it  out  of  my  hand. 

S.  V.  Well,  don’t  snap  at  me  in  that  way. 

Zep.  You  are  making  a  fool  of  me. 

S.  V.  You  are  making  a  fool  of  me;  didn’t  you  sneeze  just 
now,  and  then  declared  that  you  didn’t. 

Zep.  ’Twas  you,  and  then  you  declared  that  it  was  me. 

S.  V.  How  dare  you  contradict  me,  sir. 

Zep.  How  dare  you  contradict  me,  madam. 

S.  V.  You  shall  never  come  here  again. 

Zep.  If  you  are  impudent,  I’ll  slap  your  face. 

S.  V.  What,  sir?  dare  to  lift  a  linger  against  me,  and  I’ll 
be  divorced. 
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Zep.  You’re  a  violent  old  woman,  and  I  hate  you. 

S.  V.  Oh,  Oscar  !  Oscar,  you  cannot  mean  that. 

Voices,  [without.)  —Sister  Vinaigre,  Sister  Vinaigre. 

S.  V.  Heavens  !  some  one  comes  ;  conceal  yourself,  or  I  am 
ruined. — (Zephyr  conceals ,  the  Superior  enters ,  followed  by 
Zoe,  Lucie  and  Jacqueline,  with  lanthorns.) 

Sup.  You  are  here,  Sister  Vinaigre  ;  we  have  been  looking 
for  you  every  where. 

S.  V.  i  was  only  enjoying  the  evening  air. 

Sup.  1  have  been  into  all  the  sleeping  rooms,  and  to  my 
surprise  and  horror,  have  discovered  three  of  the  beds  vacant. 

S.  V.  Heavens,  who  are  missing  ? 

Sup.  Julia,  Emma,  and  Mimi. 

Paul.  ( Putting  the  key  into  the  door.) — Escape  at  once. 

Sup.  Ha!  who’s  there? — (St.  Pierre,  Belaik,  and  Mimi 
stoop  behind  Julia,  Emma,  and  Paul.) 

S.  V.  What  do  1  behold  ?  Julia  and  Emma,  with  that  little 
reprobate  Paul,  at  an  hour  like  this — I’m  horror-struck. 

Paul.  We  were  only  enjoying  the  evening  air. 

S.  V.  Bold  husseys,  go  to  your  rooms. 

Sup.  Come,  Miss  Julia — [seizing  Julia  by  the  arm.) 

S.  V.  Come,  Miss  Emma — ( seizing  Emma  ;  the  Superior 
and  Sister  Vinaigre  in  dragging  away  Emma  and  Julia, 
discover  the  Officers.) 

Sup  ( screaming .) — Ah! 

S'.  V.  Oh! 

Sup.  Who  are  those  ? 

5.  V.  What  b  usiness  have  you  here  ? 

St.  P.  We  are  only  enjoying  the  evening  air,  madam. 

Sup.  Fetch  Job. 

S.  V.  Tell  him  to  load  his  blunderbuss  and  call  for  help. 

Paul.  It’s  of  no  use,  Job’s  tipsy  at  the  Golden  Lion. 

Sup.  Then  who  was  the  tall  woman  that  came  here  with 
the  counterfeit  Job? 

Paul.  Allow  me  to  introduce  him — this  tall  gentleman  was 
the  tall  nurse  )  and  this  somewhat  shorter  gentleman,  Job  ; 
and  now  I  trust  that  every  mystery  is  explained. 

S.  V.  Another  of  Paul’s  tricks. 

All.  Oh,  Paul  !  Paul ! 

Sup.  I’m  shocked  at  you,  Paul. 

Paul.  For  what,  aunt  ?  what  have  I  done?  ten  thousand 
cannons  and  balls,  1  m  now  a  man  ;  I  have  finished  my  edu¬ 
cation,  and  shall  do  as  1  please  ;  and  who  here  will  dare  to 
check  me  ?  Zounds  and  the  devil  ! 
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Sup.  Do  you  hear  him? 

V  The  reprobate,  the  abandoned  one. 

Paul.  Silence  ;  fireballs  and  furies,  will  nobody  hear  me  ? 
you  ask  what  is  the  matter,  and  I  will  tell  you.  I  have  res¬ 
tored  two  wives  to  their  husbands,  and  let  me  see  the  man, 
woman,  or  child,  who  will  dare  again  to  separate  them. 

Sup.  Their  husbands  ! 

St.  P.  Yes,  madam,  this  lady  is  my  wife;  her  friends,  to 
part  us,  placed  her  in  this  convent.  She  is  once  more  in  my 
arms,  and  henceforth  death  alone  shall  take  her  from  me. 

Pel.  This,  madam,  is  my  wife.  We  have  also  been  sepa¬ 
rated  ;  but  she  is  once  more  in  my  arms,  and  henceforth  death 
alone  shall  part  us. 

S.  V.  Husbands  admitted  into  a  convent !  —abominable  ! 
send  for  the  local  authorities.  (Zephyr,  who  has  been  crouch¬ 
ing  along  the  wait,  is  now  caught  in  the  steel  trap.) 

Zep.  Oh,  my  leg — my  calf!  Oh  !  I’m  caught  in  the  steel 
trap  ! 

S.  V.  (running  to  him) — My  husband  ! 

Sup.  Her  husband  ! 

All.  Her  husband! — (Sister  V.  leads  Zephyr  forward, 
dragging  the  trap  by  his  leg.) 

Sup.  Mr.  Zephyr,  what  were  you  doing  here  at  this  hour  ? 

Zep.  Only  enjoying  the  evening  air,  madam. 

Paul.  Husbands  admitted  into  a  convent  ! — abominable  ! 
Send  for  the  local  authorities. — (The  gate-bell  heard  ring¬ 
ing  violently ,  and  voices  without.) 

Voices.  Hollo  !  St.  Pierre  !  Belair  ! 

Sup.  More  men — we  shall  be  abolished — the  reputation  of 
our  Convent  is  destroyed  for  over. — (Paul  opens  the  <jatc , 
wh  n  Achillk,  Bannier,  Cannonade,  and  ill  the  other  officers 
enter  ;  the  Superior  screams  and  falls  into  the  arms  of  Paul, 
who  supports  her ;  the  soldiers  run  to  the  girls,  each  selecting 
one.) 

Can.  My  Lucie  ! 

luic.  Captain  ! 

Bau.  My  Jacqueline  ! 

J"Cq.  Ensign  ! 

Doroth  A  chi  lie! 

Ach.  My  Dorothee  ! 

Paul.  Huzza  ! — a  kiss  all  round — a  kiss  all  round. — (The 
Superior  recovers ,  and  sees  with  astonishment  Paul  kiss  ng 
M  i  mi  ;  Zkphyr,  SisterVinaigre — and  all  the  officers  the  girls 
that  they  have  selected.) 
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Sup.  Horror  !  what  do  I  see  ? 

Zep.  Everybody  kissing  but  you  and  I— it’s  abominable  ! 

Paul.  Abominable  !  but  natural.  Dear  aunt,  let  me  im¬ 
plore  you  to  forgive  the  little  events  of  this  night;  my  crime 
is  not  so  enormous  as  you  think  it  to  be.  I  have  but  restor¬ 
ed  husbands  to  their  wives,  and  wives  to  their  husbands  ;  and 
those  who  have  been  once  united  in  Hymen’s  bonds,  we  are 
instructed  never  to  put  assunder.  As  for  myself,  from  this 
day,  I  renounce  my  feminine  education.  I  am  enamored  of 
the  army — and  if  iYfimi  will  but  wait  patiently,  she  shall  be 
the  wife  of  a  Captain  of  Dragoons;  that  is,  if  our  Command- 
ers-in-Chief  before  us,  ( the  audience ,)  think  that  the  Pet  of 
the  Petticoats  has  sufficient  skill,  courage  and  talent,  to  head 
a  Company. 

PIN  ALE. 


Chorus. 

The  conqueror  love  smiles  on  us  now, 

Thron’d  in  his  rosy  state, 

Be  but  his  victory  crowned  by  you, 

The  triumph  will  be  great. 

St.  Pierre. 

Our  wives  regained,  war’s  banner  down, 

We  c.ist  upon  the  field, 

For  e’en  the  soldier’s  laurel  crown 

Must  to  the  myrtle  yield. 

Chorus. 

The  conqueror  love,  tec. 

Mimi. 

Oh  !  patience,  lend  me  every  aid, 

Assist  me  all  you  can — 

I’ve  years  to  wait,  I’m  much  afraid, 

Ere  Paul  becomes  a  man. 

Chorus. 

The  conqueror  love.  tec. 

Pawl. 

Alas  !  youth’s  pleasures  fade  too  fast 

To  wish  your  years  away; 

Paul  hopes  his  boyish  t  rue  may  last, 

To  please  you  many  a  day. — (To  the  audience.) 

Chorus. 

The  conqueror  love,  tec. 

CURTAIN  FALLS. 


Disposition  op  the  characters  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 
i Superior ,  Bclair ,  Emma ,  Mimi,  Paul. St.  Pierre ,  Julia,  Zephyr,  Vinaigre . 

N.  B.  The  Officers  and  the  Boarders,  with  the  principal  characters, 
form  a  semi-circle  across  the  stage. 


